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Amusements. 
RCTIC REGIONS, Panorama 


Royal, Leicester-square, just OPENED, showing the 
Views in Summer and Winter, from drawings by Lieut. 
Browne, R. N. of H. M.S. Enterprise, and which were pre- 
sented to Mr. Burford by the Admiralty, with portraits of the 
Enterprise and Investigator, and the sublime effects of an 
Aurora Borealis. Cashmere and Pompeii are also open. 
Admission |s. each, or 2s. 6d to the three. 


O LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 
Near to Russell Square. TO BE DISPOSED OF, the 
TRADE of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, together 
with a well-selected Public Library of English and Foreign 
Works. Ill health is the cause of the occupier relinquishing. 
About 2502. required. 
Apply to Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 
street, Bank. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
and Others.—In a Populous District near the Regent’s 
Park.—Mr. PAGE is directed by the Proprietor to SELL an 
Old Established STATIONERY and BOOKSELLING Busi- 
ness, with an Extensive Public Library, comprising 5000 
vols, of Modern Works. About 550/. required. 
Apply to Mr. PAGE, Anctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 
street, Bank 


TO FANCY STATIONERS AND 
DEALERS in TOYS.—Near to Hackney.—Mr. PAGE 
is directed to SELL an Old Established FANCY STA- 
TIONERY and TOY Business. The house is commodious, 
held at a low rent, and the greater portion let off. About 
190. required. 
Apply to Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 
street, Bank. 

















Mr. eae irepaes S SPLENDID STOCK OF BOOKS. ; 
Event Days SALE. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, the 8th of 
MARCH, and following days, at One most punctually, the 
extensive and very important STOCK OF BOOKS of Mr. 
James Carpenter, bookseller, of Old Bond-street (retiring 
from business) ; in which will be found Piranesi’s Works, a 
matchless series, in unique condition, being the dedication 
copy tothe King of Sweden, 15 vols. russia extra; Musée 
Francais, and Musée Royal, together 7 vols, superb proofs 
before the letters, morocco elegant; Musée Napoleon, 10 
vols., India proofs, morocco extra; Museo Berbonico, 13 
vols., vellum gilt ; Seroux d’Aginconrt, Histoire de 1’ Art, par 
les Monumens, 6 vols,; Galerie de Florence ct du Palais Pitti, 
4 vols., proofs before the letters, morocco; Galerie du Palais 
Royal, 3 vols., morocco; the Stafford Gallery, Tomkin’s 
British Gallery, and many other similar works; Landon, Vies 
et Euvres des Peintres, 14 vols., large paper, calf extra; 
Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols., large paper, India proofs, morocco 
extra; Holbein’s Portraits, by Chamberlain; Marlborough 
Gems, 2 vols., the original work, morocco extra; Museum 
Worsleyanum, 2 vols. morocco; Montfaucon, L’Antiquité 
Expliqué, 15 vols., large paper; Landscape Annual, 10 vols.. 
large paper, French paper proofs (only two copies printed) ; 
Neale’s Gentlemen’s Seats, 11 vols., large paper, India proofs, 
morocco; and various other works of Neale, Pugin, Blore, 
Britton and Le Keux, all in splendid condition; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Works, 4 vols., proofs before the letters, the en- 
graver’s selected copy; Bonnington’s Works, a matchless 
collection ; Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols., original edition ; 
Strutt’s Antiquarian Works, a choice collection, 9 vols. large 
paper, morocco, original editions and beautiful copies ; 
Grose’s Antiquarian and Topographical works; Stuart, Re- 
vett, and others, Antiquities of Athens, 5 vols. russia ; 
Turner’s England ‘and Wales, India proofs, and others of 
Turner’s Works; Visconti's various Works, 8 vols. atlas folio, 
and 12 vols. 8vo.; a magnificent Series of the Works known 
as Voyages Pittoresques, also Voyage Pittoresque de !’Anci- 
enne France; Chronicles of England, including the Scries 
printed at Hafod, together 34 vols. russia extra; Clutter- 
buck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols. large paper; Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols. large paper; Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
3 vols. large paper; Walker’s Historical Discourses, 
the original Manuscript; Dibdin’s Typographical Anti- 
quities, 4 vols. large paper, russia extra; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 21 vols. russia extra; Paxton’s Magazine of 
Botany, 15 vols., coloured plates; British Poets, 100 vols. 
morocco extra; and a capital selection of the Works of 
Standard Authors, English and foreign, elegantly bound. 
Johnson’s Life, by Boswell, a magnific ently illustrated c opy. 
6 vols. folio, morocco extra. The books of prints in this col- 
lection consist of carefully selected copies of the earliest im- 
pression, and mostly in the proof state, and the bindings are 
of the most tasteful and elegant character. Catalogues are 
ready, and will be sent on application, 





Per iodicals. 


» Sou ECLECTIC REVIEW, 
March, contains 
. Brown’s Tragedy of Galileo Galilei. 
2. The London Prisons. 
- Moral History of Woman. 
. Episodes of Insect Life. 
. The Hebrew People and Monarchy. 
. Buckingham’s National Evils and Practical Remedies. 
. A Pilgrimage to Utopia; or the Autobiography of a 
Visionary. 
8. Events of the Month—Brief Notices, &c. &: 
*,.* The number will also contain a REPLY 
CHARGES of the BRITISH BANNER of Feb. 20. 


Warp & Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


for 


to the 


‘HE GENTLEMAN’ S ‘MAGAZINE 
and HISTORICAL REVIEW for MARCH contains 
Papers by J. P. Collier, Esq., Peter Cunningham, Esq., the 
Rev. John Mitford, W. J. Thoms, Esq., and J. G. Waller, 
Esq. Letters of Dr. Johnson and Alex. Pope. Reviews of 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, Wash. Irving’s Mahomet, 
Milman’s Tasso, Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, Jones’s 
Life of Chantrey, Boutell’s Christian Monuments (with four 
Plates), &c. &c. With Notes of the Month, Antiquarian 
Researches, and Historical Chronicle. The Obituary in- 
cludes Memoirs of Lord Jeffrey, Sir Felix Booth, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Lawes, Thomas Stapleton, Esq., Rev. Dr. Byrth, Edw. 
Du Bois, Esq., Mrs. Bartley, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nicuots and Son, Parliament-street. 


HE ANGLO-SAXON for MARCH, 


price 2s. 6d., or 3s. post-free, contalns— 

England and her Colonies: Shires and Plantations.— 
Sketches of Anglo-Saxon Literature: King Alfred’s Works. 
—The Wandering Jew in Anglo-Saxon Times, a Tale of the 
Druids.—The Musician.—New Zealand, Canterbury Pil- 
grims, A Sonnet, by Martin F. Tupper.—Notes from the 
Cape: Natural History.—Modern Geographical Discoveries. 
—The Colonies of the Anglo-Saxons; Australian Colonies. 

London : T. Boswortu, 215, Regent-street. 








Just published, price 6d. each, Nos. I. and II. of 
HE PRESENT AGE and TRUTH- 
SEEKER, devoted to the advocacy of all Progressive 
Reforms of a Moral and Social Nature. 


CONTENTS : 

Past and Present, or Penn and Macaulay ;—Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century ;—The Poet ;—Temperance and In- 
temperance,—the Journal of Health, Punch, and the London 
Examiner ; Criminal Jurisprudence, or Facts and Reflections 
on Law Reform and Capital Punishments ;— Newspaper 
Criticism; Temperance Societies and the Bible ;—Social 
Science ;—“ The Machinery Question,” &c. 

Houston and STonEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, London; 

Herwoop, Deansgate, Manchester. 





Fourth Monthly Part, on March 1, price 1s. 
N2. TES AND QUERIES: A 
MEDIUM of INTERCOMMUNICATION for LITE- 
RARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 
&c. Every Saturday, price 3d. ; or stamped, 4d. A Speci- 
men Number sent on receipt of four postage stamps. 
Georce BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 
Part I. now reprinted, price ls. Part II. 
Part III, price Is. 
Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


price Is . 3d. 





—— fétusic. 
Super-royal octavo, forty-ei ight pages, price ls. 6d. 


Wala 
COLLECTION of SACRED 
MUSIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. Edited by 
JAMES TILLEARD. 

‘*We regard this work as a great boon to the promoters of 
sound education in this country; and we are sure that the 
simplicity of its arrangement will make it a popular class- 
book with children. Its publication will give an impetus to 
musical instruction in schools which all must rejoice to an- 
ticipate. Its price should give it a place on the book-snelf of 
the humblest family.”"—Manchester Spectator. 

*,* See also Tuk Critic for December 15, 1849. 
London: J. A. Novet.o, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 














Just published, gratis. 
CATALOGUE OF VALUABLE, 
USEFUL, and INTERESTING BOOKS at reduced 

prices, by W. J. é RAWFORD (Successor to the late J. Dow- 
ding), 82, Newgate-street, London. If required by post, 
two stamps to be forwarded. 





Just published, 
SERIES of TEN COLOURED 
VIEWS, taken during the Arctic Expedition of Her 
Majesty’s ships “ENTERPRISE” and “ INVESTIGATOR,” 
under the command of Captain Sir James C. Ross, Kt., F.R.S., 
in search of Captain Sir John Franklin, Kt., K.C.H., Drawn 
by Lieutenant W. H. BROWNE, late of Her Majesty’s ship 
“Enterprise.” with a Summary of the Arctic Expeditions in 
search of Sir John Franklin. Dedicated by special permis- 
sion to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Price 
16s.; handsomely bound, 21s. 
London : ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand, by Appoint- 
ment to H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, H. R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, and the Royal Family. 





New Publications. 
In a few days, price 4s. 6d., elegantly bound, with Engraved 
Title and Portrait of the Author, 
PRAYS FROM THE HEDGE- 
ROWS. By Mrs. HADFIELD. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo., with Eight Portraits of 
remarkable French Women, price 24s., elegantly bound in 


embossed cloth, 
WOMAN IN FRANCE during the 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


Eighteenth Century. 
London: Situ, ELpER and Co., 
Just published, fep. 8vo., with a Frontispiece, price 5s 
THE POOR ARTIST; or, 
Sights and One Objec t. 
“ SCIENCE IN FABLE.” 

“ This is a charming little story, telling of many wonders 
of creation. Imagination and humour go hand in hand 
with reason.”—Zzaminer, Jan. 26. 





65, Cornhill. 


Seven E ye- 


Joun Van Veorst, I, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, imperial 1 16mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ALLADS, POEMS, and LYRICS, 
Original and Translated. including ‘The Bell 
Founder,” “ Alice and Una,” “The Foray of Con O’Don- 
nell,” “The Voyage of St. Brendan,” &c. By DENIS 
FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 
Dublin: James M‘GiasHn, 21, D’Olier-street ; Wm.S. Orr 
and Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d., 


TREATISE on MORAL EVI- 


DENCE, illustrated by numerous examples both of 
Generalrinciples and of Specific Actions. By EDWARD 
ARTHUR SMEDLEY, M.A., late Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge : J. DetenTon. 


G LENNY’S HAND-BOOK 

FLOWER GARDEN and GREENHOUSE 
the Cultivation, Management, and Description of all the 
popular Flowers and Plants; is now ready, in one hand- 
some volume, price 5s. 6d., and will be sent free by post on 
receipt of 6s. by the publisher. 


C. Ccx, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
sellers. 


London: GrorGE BELL. 





to the 
containing 


Sold by all book- 





Price 6d., stitched cover, 

+ TAM Yr TIS QFE TO . 

XAMINATION QUESTIONS OF 

EASTER, 1849. Proposed by Her Majesty’s Inspec 
of Schools at the General Examination of Sch 
and Schoolmistresses. With References to the Works which 
supply the Requisite Answers, By the Authors of “ Solu- 
tions to the First General Examination.” 


tors 
olmasters 


Also, price 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 

New and Improved Edition of HAMMOND 
and GOODALL’S “SOLUTIONS.” 

NATIONAL Socrety’s Depostrory, Westminster. 
Work sent post-free for the price in stamps, or othe 
T. OckeNnvrEN, Holland Farm School, aetna: r from 
either Author. 

“ Teachers of all kinds, public or private, from the highest 
to the lowest, would learn much from the perusal of this 
volume. It will show them what is to be tanght to their 
pupils, and consequently what should be learnt by them- 
selves.” —Critic. 


Either 
i by 
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SLATER’S PUBLIC ATIONS FOR MARCH. 


THE LADIES’ 


WORK TABLE BOOK. 


No. 2 of Slater’s Shilling Library, containing C lear and Pr actical Instructions in every kind of Plain and Fancy Needle- 


work, Knitting, Netting, Crotc het, 


elegantly gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Tatting, Embroidery, &c. 
E NGRAVINGS, forming the most complete and attractive work on the subject. 


Il. 


Beautifully illustrated with ONE HUNDRED 
12mo. fancy boards, ls. ; or green cloth, 


3y a Lady. 


THE SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE. 


With Ballads, by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


By GEORGE SAND, the fifth of Slater’s Universal Series. 


the fourteenth of Slater’s 


Shilling Series. Green cloth, gilt ls. 


Ill. 


THE MOSIAC WORKERS AND ORCO. 


16mo. crimson cloth, gilt 1s. 


IV. 


JOSEPHINE. 


By HAUFF, the eighth of Slater’s 


Home Library. 


12mo. fancy cover, 6d. each. 


SOCIALISM UNMASKED. 


A Plain Lecture from the French of Charles Gourard. 


GEORGE SLATER, 252, Strand. 





t,AILWAY 


NEW 


LIBRARY. 


VOLUME. 


Price ls. each; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


BLANCHE MONTAICNE. 


BY P. H. MYERS. 


Also, uniform, 


Spy—Pilot. 

Red Rover—Pioneer. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
Last of the Mohicans. 


Prairie—Lionel Lincoln, 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Jane Sinclair, and Mat Malone. 
Dutchman’s Fireside, &c. &c. 





POPULAR 
NEW 
PRICE 


LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


LIBRARY, 


VOLUME. 
One SHILLING. 


BY WASHINCTON 


IRVING, 


Also, in this Series, 


1, Ottver GoLpsmitH. By Washington Irving. 


London : 


2. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By R. W. Emerson. 


Georce RavTiepce and Co., Soho-square; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE’S WORK. 


This day is published, 


AUTUMN IN SICILY, 


being an 


es Account of the principal Remains of Antiquity exist- | 


ing in that Island, with short Sketches of its Ancient and 
Modern History. By THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 

In one vol., royal 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
price One Guinea, with Sixteen Illustrations, engraved by 
Cook, of the most remarkable Views and Antiquarian Re- 
mains, and a new and beautiful Map of Sicily, Wood-cuts, 
&e, 





OPINIONS, 

“‘Written in a clear and lively style, abounding in good 
taste and sound judgment upon the works of Art, and ren- 
dered instructive by moral reflection upon subjects of 
wtance so delicately touched, and so well placed as to 
us of the good understanding and correet prin- 
ciples author. There are but few scenes in Sicily 
which will recur to the mind of the scholar, which he has 
ited and described in such a manner as to evince the 
| attainments with which he set out on his tour, 
ch he has not illustrated in a manner highly graphic 

1 artistical.””—Dublin Evening Mail. 

**Our travellers literally took the round of the Island, 
visiting everything that was to be seen in classic Trenacria, 


that land wher« 


imp 
convince 


of our 


not vi 





*Eaeh poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around.’ 
The fountain of Arethusa, the 
o* Hybla, the pl 


swans of Cayster, 
of Enna, Seylla and Charybdis; in fact, 





graceful aud instructive style.’ 





rhis most splendid volume is distinguished by elegant 
taste and refined scholarship. It contains a profusion of 
1e most beautiful plates, in the finest style of outline en- 





th 
graving, and presen 
] 


natt iral distinctness. 


‘His sket shes 


ing the various objects with the most 
—Cork Exam 
of scenery are vivid, 





iner., 


striking, and pictu- 


the honey | 


sic recollection could illustrate or ado mn | 
°— Dublin | 


resque, and his descriptions of the architectural remains of 
a ity are embued with much classic spirit.”—Northern 
Whig. 

Dublin: Hopers and Smita, Publishers, Grafton-street. 
London: Sorkin, Marsuau, and Co. Edinburgh: Apa 
Brack. Sold by all Booksellers 


Just published, 


J E MOYEN AGE ET LA RENAIS- 
48 


SANCE, publié sons la direction littéraire de M. Paci 
| Lacromx, et sous la direction artistique de M. Ferprinanp 
SERE; (dition illustrée de 250 grandes miniatures, 250 
grandes gravures sur bois et sur cnivre, 800 gravures sur 
bois intercalées dans le texte, &e., &e. 

118 livraisons of this important work are now on sale at 
ls. 6d. each livraison. Prospectus and specimen numbers 
may be obtained of Mr. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to the 
Royal Family, 15, Burlington Areade, Piceadilly. 





PHOTOGRAPHY IN GLASS. 
Now ready, the new edition of 


HOTOGENIC MANIPU LATION, | x 
Part I., price ls.; by post, ls. 6d. By ROBERT J. 
BINGHAM 

This work contains all the improvements and discoveries 
that have recently been made in the Photogenic Art, as ap- 
plied to paper, together with a full description of the method 
of producing the negative pictures on plates of glass. 

Part II1., price 1s., contains full instructions for practising 
the Daguerreotype. 

Gro. Kntcut and Sons, Foster-lane, London, of whom 
may be obtained all the apparatus and materials requisite in 
the practice of the art. Sole agents for Voightlander and 
Sons’ Photographic Lenses. 

ADV I NTU R ES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


DVENTURES OF A MEDICAL 











| STUDENT. By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeon, 
Royal Navy With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 

* There are few who read one of these stories that will not 

go on through the whole; and we can promise those who 

— up this volume much pleasant reading, with passages of 


great power, and scenes of thrilling interest. 
“These tales frequently exhibit force and power. 
author is fond of the mat ‘vellous and terrib ile, and sometimes 
deals with his materials with novel effect. Athenceum. 
“We cannot imagine more delightful re eading than this 
volume.” — Weekly Chronicle. 
London: Wi1i1aM Teae and Co., 85, Queen 
doors from Cheapside. 


"—Daily News. 
The 





Street, seven 


A New Edition is just published of CORNER’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 


‘ RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter. 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs 
of their history. 

The volumes consist of 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 
nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 


LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound: 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 


NORWAY, 2s. 67. 
GERMANY, GERMAN 


EMPIRE, 3s, 6d. 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 


EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN 


EMPIRE, 33s. 6d. 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 
3s, 6d. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 


2s. 6d. 

The Educational Times says, Miss Corner’s works are intel- 
ligable to the understanding, and capable of reaching the 
feelings and awakening the sympathies of a child. 

** Corner’s Histories are admirably adapted either as schoo 
or reward books.”’—Academic and Collegiate Circular. 

“Miss Corner selects and compiles with good sense and 
good feeling.” — Westminster Review. 

**We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 
for youth.” —Times. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Law, 
Fleet-street ; LoNeMAN and Co., Simpxrn and Co., Hamit- 
Ton and Co., and Wairraker and Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and Treee@ and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and all 
Booksellers. 


and the 





NEW EDITIONS, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
FAMILIES, 
hd ERY 


CHILD'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, with Questions to each Chapter. By 
Miss “{" ORNER, Author, of the Histories of France, England, 
Ire land, Scotland, Spain, the Play Grammar, &ec. Price 1s. 
sewed ; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 
THE ELEMENTS of PERSPEC- 
TIVE DRAWING, with many illustrations. By SYMES 
and CROUCH. Price 3s., strongly bound. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S 
to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of 
an easy familiar Catechism, a complete Series of the 
newest and most useful information connected with the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Third edition, 
ls. 6d., cloth. 


CHARLES 





GUIDE 


BUTLERS EASY 


GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY. A New and Concise Description 
of the Five Great Divisions of the Globe; the empires 
kingdoms, and states, into which they are divided; their 


natural, mineral, and vegetable productions; and 
chracteristics of their inhabitants. 1s. 6d., cloth. 
Or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS. 2s., bound in cloth. 
MAR, 


the 





THE PLAY GRAMM 


or the Elements of Gra::.mar explained in Short and Easy 
Games. By Miss Corner. New edition, with illustrations, 
ls. sewed. 


London: Thomas DEAN and Soy, Threadneedle-street ; 





and by order of all Booksellers, 
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NOTICE. 

The FourTH QUARTERLY Part of THe Critic for 1849, is 
now ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circus 
lation and distant readers. 

Tae Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

A PortroLio for preserving the current numbers of TuE 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price 5s. 

As Tue Critic pays special attention to Educational Litcra- 
ture, which it will endeavour to improve, it will be supplied 
to SCHOOLMASTERS 07 SCHOOLMISTRESSES on the same terms 
as to Booksellers and Circulating Libraries, namely on trans- 
mission in postage stamps of 3s. for half-a-year or 5s. 6d. 
Sor a year in advance, and will be forwarded direct from 
the office, stamped, on the day of publication. 
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| isolation for ever apart from mankind if the love of | 


The greatest egotist, perhaps, that ever lived,’ was 
Wi.ti1aM Cospett; but he does not seem to have 
been much of an egoist; indeed, he displayed in an emi- 
nent degree, many of the virtues peculiar to the English 
character. The greatest egoist, perhaps, that ever 
lived, was NAPOLEON BoNAPARTE; but hewas too much 
an egoist to be an egotist; or, if he now and then 
indulged in egotism, this was only one of the numerous 
theatricalities which he thought fit to hang as a drapery 
round the miracles of his genius. The French are the 
most egotistical nation in the world; but, in egoism, 
they are surpassed by the English. The Romans were 
a nation of egoists ; the Greeks a nation of egotists, 
The whole manifestations of Hellenic life, the highest 
triumphs of Hellenic art, were scarcely anything else 
but modes in which Greek egotism spoke. Egotism is 
social; why is the Frenchman so aboundingly social but 
because he feels the irresistible need of talking about 
himself? Egoism is unsocial; it would stand in proud 


oppression did not conquer the love of solitude. How 
lonely have all tyrants been! Tiberius, on the island 
of Capreae, will serve as an eternal type of the solitary 
despot, the insatiate egoist that seeks no companions 
but his own monstrous passions. Men are more egoists 
than women, but less egotists. A man will sometimes 





| stoop to give you the analysis of his feelings, but it is 


| only women who give you the history of their feelings. 


| It is the egotism of women which makes them so supe- 


rior to men as letter-writers. Everything, however 


| trifling that happens to them, is an event of which they 


must talk with all the minuteness of a chronicle. Who 


| comparable as a letter-writer, to Madame DE SEVIGNE? 


Those of the robuster sex who have excelled as letter- 
writers, such as Horace WALPOLE, GRAy, and 


CowPenr, had a great deal of the woman, often of the 
| old woman in their constitution. To the egotism of 


| mankind we owe a most interesting and instructive 
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| his other 


class of works—autobiographies. 


writings. Many have been charmed by 
ALFIERI's memoirs of himself who would deem it a 
pepance to peruse his tragedies. Many have held sweet 
commune with Sr. AuGusTINE who would shrink 
aghast from his formidable folios; though, by the way, 


| the account of a saint, whetaer written by himself or 
| by others, is never piquant beyond the point of conver- 
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EGOISM AND EGOTISM. 


Ir is the habit of our countrymen to use these two 
words as if they were perfectly synonymous, though it 
requires only a slight acquaintance with language 
to know that in meaning they essentially differ. Egoism 
is intense selfishness; it is the sacrifice of every person 
or thing, of every interest, however sacred, of every 
cause, however noble, for our own real or supposed 
benefit; but it may not be accompanied by any boastful 
or babbling tendency, it may even use silence regarding 
self as one of the means of accomplishing the objects 
of self. LEgotism, however, is simply the disposition 
and habit to speak incessantly about ourselves, and may 
or may not have a large infusion of vanity, but it is 
often found in those who are freest from selfishness. 














| hearts, a few confessions from SHAKSPERE, even if 


oe 


sion. ROCHEFOUCAULD may be considered to have 


given us the philosophy of egoism; Monrarenr, the | 
philosophy of egotism. A man may have boundless | 


ambition, yet we should hesitate to call him an egoist. 


| For instance, Junius Casar had far more ambition 


than Aveustus C.zsar, yet far less egoism. In poli- 
tics the most egoistical of parties are the aristocratic, 
because their main constituent of existence, their main 
motive is calculation; whereas monarchy has around it 


chivalrous associations, thrilling traditions, venerable 


| customs, the breath of honour, tae pomp of state, the 
| poetry of military enthusiasm, and needs to borrow 
however | 


nothing from calculation: and democracy, 
occasionally unreasoning and reckless, has generous 
impulses and lofty ideas, and mainly fails from its over- 
estimate of what is good in human nature, and from its 
fervent faith that to the height of what man is capable 
in moments of heroic excitement and epic sublimity he 
will always be able to rise. Byron had in an equal 
degree egoism and egotism; and perhaps there is no 
other author of whom we could say the same. Nor did 
he possess them merely in an equal degree, but both in 
an extraordinary degree. And, strange as it may seem, 
they aided his genius as much as they were disastrous 
his character. Without his egotism his writings 
would have had far less freedom and flow; without 
his egoism, far less intensity and force; for egoism 
however fatal it may be to our moral nature, certainly 
stimulates and strengthens the intellect. What 
was the root of NAPoLEoN’s unparalleled unity, direct- 
ness, pertinacity of purpose, but his enormous egoism? 
There are some men, regarding whom it is our only 
regret, that they had so little egotism. How wel- 
come would have been to our grateful and admiring 


| they had been on the most trifling subjects! Some 


authors owe all their reputation for genius to a cer- 
tain quaint and humorous egotism. We peruse them 
because they were egotists; we love them because they 
were egotists; they will be immortal because they were 


Many have read the | 


egotists. Who would care to read the life of CHARLES 
LAMB, or his works, unless he had said so much and 
written so much about himself? In those writers in 
whom the artist predominates over the man, egotism is 
tame and tedious. There have been numerous disputes 
in Germany and elsewhere as to the merit of GoETHR’s 
productions; but even admitting all which his idolators 
claim for them, there can be no doubt that he was mueh 
more of the artist than the man. Hence his egotism, 
whatever value it may have in reference to art, has no 
breadth or geniality in it, and rather repels us from the 
man GOETHE, than attracts us toward him. The most 
odious age of egoism which the world has yet beheld, was 
the age of Louis the FourrrEeNntn, and Lovts himself 
was the completest incarnation of decorous, hypocritical 
egoism. The present age is too lazy and apathetic to 
be thoroughly egoistical. It is rather self-indulgent 
than self-seeking, and in egoism self-seekingness is the 
cardinal feature. The chief characteristic of society at 
present is a kind of universal lassitude. Men do not 
wish to believe too much, aud they do not like to be 
troubled with doubting too much. ‘They want mg 24 to 
be let alone, and they want everything else to be let 
alone. They are too indolent even to be egotists, for 
| they abhor the necessity of talking quite as much as 
the necessity of action. Hence they get others to talk 
and act for them. They are satisfied if their statesmen 
seem tu be doing—seem to be doing what they themselves 
should. And in newspapers, literary periodicals, tracts, 
pamphlets, novels, they feel themselves to be wonder- 
fully eloquent—by proxy. Egoism, though a moral 
| abomination, is yet a logical extreme; but it is precisely 
from extremes of all sorts that the present age shrinks. 
Egotism, also, cannot be egotism, without an attitude of 
personal responsibility; but the present age dreads 
responsibility as much as it does extremes. One leading 
cause why what are called representative institutions 
are so popular, is found in the circumstance just men- 
tioned. It is supposed that when statesmen are chosen 
| by the general voice of the people, the extremes of party 
will neutralize each other, and likewise that words will 
be uttered and deeds will be done for which no one 
individual in particular will be responsible. What has 
made representative institutions popular, has also made 
popular and prevalent anonymous writing. The boldest 
and most infamous things are said without a name, 
which no man would dare to say in his own name, and 
in his own person. He would fear to meet face to face 
the opponent whom he attacks with a mask on; he 
would fear, perhaps, still more, the charge of egotism, if 
he uttered in his own voice what he breathes in a 
borrowed one. In the grand Hungarian struggle of last 
year, which made every noble heart in England beat in 
sympathy, would any man on his own individual re- 
sponsibility have ventured to speak the foul lies and 
atrocious calumnies which were daily poured forth in 
anonymous leading articles and in the letters of anony- 
mous correspondents? So that, strange as it may seem, 
the want of egotism in a nation may really lead to moral 
defects of a very grave character, to cowardice, to 
slander, to hypocrisy, to irresolution, to all kinds of 
| compromises and equivocations. The English are 
notably frank; they are as notably truthful. It is the 
truthfulness of the English which has made them the 
greatest of modern nations. But by a curious contra- 
diction, the English, who are the frankest and most 
truthful of men in all things else, are just as unfrank 
and untruthful, when the relation between us and them 
is simply that of human beings, and does not include 
professional or commercial intercourse. In our dealings 
with the English we instinctively believe them to be 
honest; we at once trust them as such; but we get no 
deep or definite impression from those dealings regarding 
the character of any particular Englishman. In other 
countries manners are the expression of character; in 
England they are the disguise of character. In 
) we are ra Jom deceived in transactions, but 
fre que ently deceived in persons; in other countries we are 
frequently deceived in transactions, but rarely deceived 
in persons. ‘The want of egotism characteristic perhaps 
| of the English in all ages, but especially characteristic 
of them in the ee ge, gives a very peculiar 
aspect to the mode ii they persecute those who 
differ from them in opinion. Martyrs in modern times 
are a much more numerous race than is usually sup- 
| posed; and they especially abound in that country 
| which is always boasting of its civilization and its 
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works of mercy—England. Hard here is the lot of him 
who lives for a sentiment;far more awful the doom of 
him who works for an idea. To no people is perseention 
as a force, as a legal and overt act, more distasteful than 
to the English; to none is it more congenial when 
exerted as a silent but fatal influence. Most nations, 
and notably the French, care more for the symbols of 
authority than for the authority itself; to the English, 
it is the authority which is dear, and they care little 
about the symbols. It is not what they do, but what 
they cause to be done, which flatters the English. To 
be the chief figure satisfies a Frenchman; to be the chief 
doer is the aspiring of an Englishman, whether he be 
the chief figure or not. Hence arises a great deal both 
of the good and the evil in the English character. 
None, for instance, are so unostentatiously generous as 
the English. They are content to let the power of 
their benevolence be felt, sure that it will be all the 
more effectually felt, from the original giver not being 
obstrusively visible. That modesty mingles largely 
in this is certain, but a still larger element is that 
Titanic pride which despises effects from the exulting 
consciousness of the energy of the cause that has pro- 
daced them. The chief delight which an English- 
man’s generosity gives him is the haughty knowledge 
that he has the means of being ten times more gene- 
rous ifhe chooses. His bigotry takes the same shape 
as his generosity, and for the same reason. That others 
should have a different faith from his does not wound 
his convictions, it offends his pride. But this very pride 
it is which keeps him from crushing the heretic by the 
arm of the law, or by physical violence of any kind. 
This would oe elevating a cruclty into a contest, and 
bestowing on a victim somewhat of the equality and 
the glory of a combatant. The Englishman proceeds in a 
much more successful and a much morecowardly manner 
to accomplish his object, though it is not a cowardly 
motive which prompts him to a cowardly deed, but 
simply the love of being powerful by the concealment 
of the instruments of power. The Englishman finds it 
easier to get rid of the hero of a sentiment, the prophet 
of an idea, by smothering than by smiting. Now, it 
would be wrong to say that an increase of egotism 
would eradicate this taste for indirect persecution; for 
that taste obviously depends on the operation of various 
other causes. But unquestionably an egotism that 
dared to speak out in a manly fashion all it felt would 
encourage tbe disposition to tolerate differences of opi- 
nion and mitigate the proneness both to direct and in- 
direct persecution. Perhaps it would not be too much 
to say that the morbid reserve of the English, or, in 
other words, their want of frank and manly egotism is 
one reason why they can so readily put up with a cer- 
tain easy-going mediocrity in government. Where im- 
personality is the rule in all things else a vigorous per- 
sonality would be considered an impertinence in states- 
manship. No statesman would be borne for an hour in 
England who ventured to do his own deeds, utter his 
own thoughts, and so confess his whole being ina | 
transcendently egotistical style as to stamp the large 
impress of his will on the nation’s heart. Hence no 
statesman of genius since CANNING has been entrusted 
with the pilotage of the nation’s destinies. All that a 
leading statesman is reqnired to do amongst us is 
glibly to speak constitutional maxims, and give them 
from time to time a very limited application We think, 
therefore, that there are few things which the English 
need more strenuously to be taught at the present time 
than that whatever may be the other qualities required to 
constitute a good government, its first and main attri- 
bute is strength. As a general maxim, it may be per- 
fectly true that knowledge is power, but in reference to 
a government it is far truer that energy is wisdom. 
The thing above all then to be sought for in statesmen 
is not good intentions or an ardent love of freedom or 
thorough honesty, or an extensive acquaintaince with 
constitutional theories and with the details of adminis- 
tration, but earnest purpose, vigorous will, and perti- 
nacious courage. A statesman, as such, has nothing to 
do with liberty; he has simply to consider what is most 
for the commonweal, and as quickly as possible to 
make that a living and organic reality among men, 
even if it war with all the received notions about liberty. 
Like everything else, liberty, especially in this country, 
has degenerated into a cant; and nothing more than 
that cant stands in the way of bold, comprehensive, and 
effective statesmanship. Liberty is a primordial neces- 


sity, an eternal yearning in the heart of individuals and 
of nations, but it is not the only or the principal condi- 
tion of social existence. Men did not enter into society 
to be free, but for purposes of conservatism and of order. 
Indeed, the formation of every civilized community is a 
sacrifice of liberty. It cannot, therefore, be the leading 
aim and intention of statesmanship to maintain that 
which society in constituting itself commenced by sur- 
rendering. But how are we to have a strong govern- 
ment without a strong man; and how are we to have 
the strong man unless we allow him one condition of 
greatness, though we are far from saying that it is the 
noblest, that of being egotistical? Sir R. Peet has 
been frequently accused of egotism. This accusation has 
always made us admire him the more. That man, we 
have thought, must have the germs of greatness in 
him, how much soever a conventional position and a 
red-tape education may have nipt and chilled them, who 
dares be egotistical at a time when egotism is treated 
as heresy and crime. And when because he was ego- 
tistical he was likewise accused of egoism, we have 
scouted the logic as alike ridiculous and unfair, seeing 
that egotism and egoism are always in inverse propor- 
tions. Precisely, because PEEL spoke so much about 
himself, were we convinced that he thought much more 
about the nation. Better this than men far inferior 
to Pret, who are always speaking about the nation 
yet always thinking about themselves. It might be ob- 
jected to alarge proportion of what precedes that our plan 
of antagonizing egoism by egotism, that is, the selfishness 
of the heart by the apparent vanity and sometimes 
vaunting of the tongue may have, applied to the Eng- 
lish, no other effect than the rooting out of that for 
which England is so famous, gentlemen. England is the 
only land in the world that grows gentlemen. Would 
it grow these if it had less egoism and more egotism? 
The great public schools, such as Eton and Harrow, the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, if they teach 
nothing else, teach aristocratical manners, teach that 
delicacy and dignity, that indescribable something which 
constitutes a gentleman. Now the basis of aristocratical 
manners as of the aristocratical government is unques- 
tionably egoism It may seem in this case, therefore, 
as if egoisin were a good if not in itself at least in its 
results. All we have to say in reply is, that high as a 
gentleman is a man is higher, just as we should say in 
reference to a church that was an effective teacher of 
decency, that high as decency is morality is higher. 
Besides, the habits of the English have a marvellous an 
indestructible tenacity. Regenerate the man among 
them as much as you may, you will not destroy the 
gentleman; restore morality among them as much as 
you may, you will not efface that decency which is their 
peculiarity and their pride. And could we but make 
the English esteem a man as much as they esteem a 
gentleman, and esteem morality as much as they esteem 
decency, we should convert them into a nation more 
godlike than earth has ever seen yet. For not with 
the design of indulging in ingenious speculations and 


| making silly distinctions, have we entered so deeply into 


the subiect of egoism and egotism. That author writes 
to small effect over whom hovers not as inspiration the 
glory of his conquering fatherland. 

Kenyetn Morency. 
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Years’ Peace. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 
Vol. II. C. Knight. 


Tuere is no more difficult task than the com- 
position of contemporaneous history. It is 
almost impossible for the most conscientious 
writer to sever himself so entirely from all 
participation in the politics of the period he is 
recording, as to view them altogether without 
prejudice, and yet, if there be a prejudice, so 


unconsciousness of injustice, and often when the 
historian believes that he is pronouncing most 
impartially, The historical library proves, 
however, that the fault is not peculiar to con- 
temporary histories; many of the most re- 
nowned books, treating of past ages, are 





equally deformed by the opinions and _ politics 
of the age in which the history was composed. 
They were written with a bias on behalf of 
certain parties or opinions, and with a view to 
advance or to bring into disrepute certain 
existing parties and opinions, by indirect em- 
bodiment of their principles and ingenious 
pointing of the moral. 

It is, therefore, a remarkable and creditable 
fact, that the history of the last thirty years in 
England, so pregnant with themes calculated 
to excite the strongest political and sectarian 
feelings, and therefore the most stubborn pre- 
judices, should have been written by an author 
of our time, and that author a lady, and that 
lady, one who has strong opinions,—and pecu- 
| liar ones, too,—and who, nevertheless, has so 
abstracted her judgment from their influence 
as to have produced a narrative so fair and 
impartial, that it would be difficult for a reader, 
ignorant of the writer's name, to say to what 
party her opinions incline, or to what sect she 
belongs. It is true that Miss Martineau was 
not personally a participator in the stirring 
events she describes so vividly and vigorously ; 
but she was a deeply-interested looker-on, and 
enthusiastically desired the success of the 
principles, which have become so thoroughly 
established, that even the most sturdy Con- 
servative now would have been deemed a 
Radical at the period at which this history be- 
gins. The thirty years included in these two 
volumes are unparalleled for the mighty revo- 
lution in opinion, practice, habits and manners 
| which has been wrought, as all great changes 
to be lasting should be wrought, by steps, 
peacefully and after mature deliberation, and 
not until the public voice has unequivocally 
pronounced in their favour. The modern his- 
tory of England is a lesson of statesmanship 
for the world, and to whatever cause the result 
is due, whether to our national character, or 
the good sense of our rulers, who knew when 
it was time to yield, certain it is, that the posi- 
tion which she has attained among the nations 
is as much the consequence of the wisdom 
that has governed her counsels, as of the peace 
that has prevailed amid changes that would 
have produced a dozen civil wars in any other 
country. It is a glorious period in our annals 
—glorious for humanity—glorious for us as a 
people—glorious to treat of—and Miss Mar- 
TINEAU is conscious of the greatness of her 
theme, and her mind swells as she contem- 
| plates it, and her words have an eloquence and 
| a vigour beyond her wont, and may vie with 
| those of many of the historical works of greater 

pretension, which are pointed to as models of 
| style. 
| Miss Martineau, in this volume, continues 
| to exhibit the same impartiality in her descrip- 
| tion of distinguished public characters which 





The History of England during the Thirty | we had occasion to note with much commenda- 


| tion in our notice of her first volume. But 
| we must not detain our readers with praises 
| of a book which every one of them ought to 
| peruse, and which, if once they open it, they 
will be sure to lay down with regret, espe- 
cially as we have before at considerable 
length described its special merits, and indi- 


| cated the few faults that occurred to us; but 


much does it distract the judgment, that un- | 
just verdicts are pronounced with the entire | 


we will at once proceed to exhibit those merits 
by a few passages, which we had noted as 
peculiarly worthy of repetition, or as having 
an interest independently of their contents. 
Miss Martineav’s sketch of the Radicals in 
the House of Commons, so entirely unlike the 


| ideal picture of them drawn by their oppo- 


nents, who represented them as low, coarse 
demagogues, when they were actually losing 
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power because they were too fine and fastidi- 
ous, is extremely truthful. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS. 


These Radical Reform members were men of con- 
science, of enlightenment, of intellectual ability, and 
moral earnestness, of good station, and, generally speak- 
ing, independent fortune. They were so unlike the 
vulgar Tory representation of them—so far from being 
destructives and demagogues—that the sober-minded 
of the community might more reasonably trust them 
for the conservation of property than either the Con- 
servatives or the Whigs. Whig government under Lord 
Melbourne was a lottery; and all propositions of the 
time for shaving the fundholder, for tampering with the 
Debt, for penilling the land by a return to poor law 
abuses, for interfering with the rights of property in its 
public investments and private operations, all such 
destructive schemes proceeded from the rankest Con- 
servatives, and were exhibited in Quarterly Reviews— 
Tory newspaper articles—Tory speeches on hustings. 
Not only in this sense were the Radicals no demagogues, 
and therefore fit to be the guides of the sober middle 
classes:—they were also no popular orators. They 
were as far removed from influence over the mob by the 
philosophical steadiness of their individual aims as from 
influence over the aristocracy by the philosophical depth 
and comprehensiveness of their views. ‘They were as 
far from sharing the passion of the ignorant as the 
selfish and shallow xonchalance of the aristocratic. 
They perceived principles which the untaught could not 
be made to see; and they had faith in principles when 
Lord Grey preached in his place that no one should 
hold to the impossible: and thus, they were cut off from 
sympathy and its correlative power above and below. 
The aristocracy called them Destructives; and the non- 
electors knew nothing about them. All this should 
have been another form of appeal to them to make them- 
selves felt in this gloomy time of crisis, when the for- 
tunes of the nation were sinking at home, and storms 
seemed to be driving up from abroad, and the political 
virtue of Great Britain was in peril from a selfish power- 
lessness in high places, and despair in the lowest, and 
alternate apathy and passion in the regions which lay 
between. But there were reasons which prevented their 
making themselves felt. They were not properly a 
party, nor ever had been. There was not among them 
any one man who could merge the differences of the 
rest, and combine their working power, in deference to 
his own supremacy: and neither had they the other 
requisite—experience in party organization. They 
might try for it: and now they probably would: but it 

yas not a thing to be attained in a day, or in a session. 
It was never attained at all, during this period of our 
political history. The chiefs moved and spoke; but 
they neither regenerated nor superseded the Whigs, nor 
could keep out the Cortservatives, when at last public 
necessity overcame Whig tenacity of office, and the 
Queen’s natural adherence to her first set of ministers, 
and brought in a new period marked by a complete 
dissolution and fresh fusion of parties. ‘There was no 
other party which, in 1837; was known to include such 
men as Grote, and Molesworth, and Roebuck—and 
Colonel Thompson, and Joseph Hume, and William 
Ewart;—and Charles Buller, and Ward, and Villiers, 
and Bulwer, and Strutt:—such a phalanx of strength 
as these men, with their philosophy, their science, their 
reading, their experience—the acuteness of some, the 
doggedness of others—tlie seriousness of most, and the 
mirth of a few—imight have become, if they could have 
become a phalanx at all. But nothing was more 
remarkable about these men than their individuality. 
Colonel Thompson and Mr. Roebuck could never be con- 
ceived of as combining with any number of persons, for 
any object whatever; and they have so much to do, each 
in his individual function, that it would perhaps be an 
injury to the public service to withdraw them from that 
function: and when we look at the names of the rest, 
reasons seem to rise up why they too could not enter 
into a party organization. Whether they could or not, 
they did not, conspicuously and effectively, They were 
called upon, before the opening of the new Parliament, 
to prove betimes that they were not single-subject men 
—as reformers are pretty sure to be cousidered before 
they are compacted into a party;—but to show that the 
principles which animated their prosecution of single 
reforms were applicable to the whole of legislation. If { 








Mr. Hume still took charge of Finance, and Mr. Grote 
of the Ballot, and Mr. Roebuck of Canada, and Sir W. 
Molesworth of Colonization, and Mr. Ward of the 
Appropriation principle, they must show that they were 
as competent to the enterprises of their friends, and of 
their enemies, as to their own. Many of them did this: 
but the association of their names with their particular 
measures might be too strong. They were never more 
regarded as a party during the period under our notice: 
and it may be observed now, though it was not then, 
that their failing to become a party in such a crisis as 
the last struggles of the Melbourne ministry was a pro- 
pheey of the disintegration of parties which was at hand, 
and which is, in its turn, a prophecy of a new age in the 
political history of England. 


Miss Martineau was one of Lord Broue- 
HAM’s most ardent admirers, in the days of 
his moral and intellectual greatness, before his 
soul was prostrated by the glitter of coronets 
(alas! for poor human nature), thus kindly, 
but regretfully, she paints 


HARRY BROUGHAM. 


There is something very affecting to those who were 
of mature years at that time in looking back upon 
these glories of the Harry Brougham who was the 
hope and admiration of so large a portion of the liberal 
body in the nation. As he himself said, he had now 
arrived at the pinnacle of his fame: he had attained an 
honour which could never be paralleled. When he said 
this, he did not contemplate decline; nor did those who 
listened to him; nor did the liberal party generally. 
Those who did were some close observers who had 
never had confidence in him, and who knew that so- 
briety of thought and temperance of feeling were 
essential to success in a commanding position, though 
they might not be much missed in one of struggle 
and antagonism. These observers, who had seen that 
with all his zeal, his strong spirit of pugnacity, his large 
views of popular rights and interests, Henry Brougham 
gave no evidences of magnanimity, patience, moderation, 
and self-forgetfulness, felt now, as throughout his 
course, that power would be too much for him, and that 
his splendid talents were likely to become conspicuous 
disgraces. This was what was soon to be tried: and in 
the interval, he stood, in these times of popular excite- 
ment, the first man in England;—called by the popular 
voice to represent the first constituency of England, in 
a season when constituencies and their chosen represen- 
tatives were the most prominent objects in the nation’s 
eye. Mr. Brougham had been twenty-one years in 
public life; his endowments were the most splendid con- 
ceivable, short of the inspiration of genius; and they 
had been, thus far, employed on behalf of popular inte- 
rests. Men thought of his knowledge and sagacity on 
colonial affairs—shown early in his career: they thought 
of his brave and faithful advocacy of the Queen’s cause: 
they thought of his labours for popular enlightenment 
—of his furtherance of Mechanics’ Institutes of the 
London University, and of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge: they thought of his plans for 
the reform of the law, and his labours in making jus- 
tice accessible to the poor: they thought of his mighty 
advocacy of the claims of the slave, and of his thunder- 
ing denunciations of oppression in that and every other 
relation; and they reasonably regarded him as a great 
man, and the hope of his country. It was so reason- 
able to regard him thus, that those who had misgivings 
were ashamed of them, and concealed them so anxiously 
that it is certain that Mr. Brougham had as fair a field 
as any man ever had for showing what he could do. 
But, though those who knew him best concealed their 
doubts, the doubts were there; doubts whether his 
celebrated oratory was not mainly factitious—vehement 
and passionate, but not simple and heartfelt;—doubts 
whether a temper of jealousy and irritability would not 
poison any work into which it could find entrance ;-— 
doubts whether a vanity so restless and insatiable must 
not speedily starve out the richest abilities ;—doubts 
whether a habit of speec h so exaggerated, of statements 
so inaccurate, would not soon be fatal to respect and 
confidence ;—doubts about the perfec t genuineness of his 
P ypular sympathies —not charging him with hy por risy, 
but suspecting that the people were an object in his 
imagination, rather than an interest in his heart—a 
temporary idol to him, as he was to them. These 
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doubts made the spectacle of Heary Brougham at the 
head of the representation of Great Britain an inte- 
resting and anxious one to those who knew him well, 
whether from personal intercourse or from a close 
study of his career. With all the other liberals of Eng- 
land, it was an occasion of unbounded triumph. He 
has since publicly and repeatedly referred to this period 
as that of his highest glory; and there are now none, 
probably, who do not agree with him. At this York- 
shire election, when four representatives were required, 
five candidates came forward, and Mr. Brougham stood 
next to Lord Morpeth, who headed the poll. 


Probably, it is the haunting consciousness of 
his fall, which impels him to the eccentricities, 
almost amounting to insanity, which now 
alternately amuse and astonish the European 
public. He tries, perhaps, to escape from his 
own reflections, and to erase the galling 
memories of past honour, worthily won, in the 
excitement of men’s wonder given, not to his vir- 
tues, but to abilities so sacrificed. Very graphic 
is her sketch of the sudden dissolution of the 
Parliament, upon the rejection of the Reform 
Bill. We well remember the streets of London 
on that memorable occasion, and we can vouch 
for the accuracy of some portions of the pic- 
ture. 


After what happened in the other House at a later 
hour, there was nothing to be done but to enforce upon 
the King the alternative of losing his Ministers or dis- 
solving Parliament; and the next morning, Lord Grey 
went to the palace for the purpose of procuring a de- 
cision of the matter. He and a colleague or two walked 
quietly and separately across the Park, to avoid exciting 
notice. For some hours there appeared little chance of 
a decision; but at length the perplexed sovereign began 
to see his way. He was yielding—had yielded—but 
with strong expressions of reluctance, when that reluct- 
ance was suddenly changed into alacrity by the news 
which was brought him of the tone used in the House 
of Lords about the impossibility that he would actually 
dissolve Parliament, undoubted as was his constitutional 
power to do so. What! did they dare to meddle with 
his prerogative ? the King exclaimed: he would pre- 
sently show them what he could and would do. He 
had given his promise; and now he would lose no time: 
he would go instantly—that very moment—and dissolve 
Parliament by his own voice.—“ As soon as the royal 
carriages could be got ready,” his Ministers agreed.— 
“ Never mind the carriages; send for a hackney coach,” 
replied the King,—a saying which spread over the king- 
dom, and much enhanced his popularity for the moment. 
Lord Durham ran down to the gate, and found but one 
carriage waiting—the Lord Chancellor's. He gave 
orders to drive fast to Lord Albemarle’s—the Master of 
the Horse. Lord Albemarle was at his late breakfast, 
but started up on the entrance of Lord Durham, asking 
what was the matter. “ You must have the King’s 
carriages ready instantly.”.—“ The King’s carriages ! 
Very well: I will just finish my breakfast.”—“ Finish 
your breakfast! Not you! You must not lose a mo- 
ment. ‘The King ought to be at the House.”—“ Lord 
bless me ! is there a revolution ?”—“ Not at this mo- 
ment; but there will be if you stay to finish your break- 
fast."—So the tea and roll were left, and the royal car- 
riages drove up to the palace in an incredibly short 
time.—The K.ng was ready and impatient, and walked 
with an unusually brisk step. And so did the reyal 
horses in their passage through the streets, as was ob- 
served by the curious and anxious gazers. Meantime, 
the scenes which were taking place in the two Houses 
were such as could never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed, or who afterwards heard any authentic ac- 
count of them. The Peers assembled in unusual num- 
bers at two o'clock to hear Lord Wharncliffe’s motion for 
an address to his Majesty, praying that his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased not to exercise his un- 
doubted prerogative of dissolving Parliament; every one 
of them being in more or less expectation thst his lord- 
ship's speech might be rendered unavailing by sone 
notification from the throne, though few or none pro- 
bably anticipated such a scene as took place. Almest 
immediately, the Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, 
Could he be gone to meet the King ?—Lord Shaftesbury 
was called to the chair, and Lord Wharncliffe rose. As 
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soon as he had opened his lips, the Duke of Richmond, 
amember of the Administration, called some of their 
lordships to order, requesting that, as bound by the 
rules, they would be seated in their proper places. This 
looked as if the King was coming. Their lordships 
were angry; several rose to order at the same time, and 
said some sharp things as to who or what was most dis- 
orderly; so that the Duke of Richmond moved for the 
Standing Orders to be read, that no offensive language 
should be used in that House. In the midst of this 
lordly wrangling, and of a confusion of voices rising into 
cries, Boom! came the sound of cannon which an- 
nounced that the King was on the way !—Some of the 
peeresses had by this time entered, to witness the spec- 
tacle of the prorogation. For a few minutes, some- 
thing like order was restored, and Lord Wharncliffe read 
his proposed Address, which was as strong a remon- 
strance, as near an approach to interference with the royal 
prerogative, as might be expected from the occasion.— 
The Lord Chancellor re-entered the House, and, with- 
out waiting for a pause, said, with strong emphasis, “‘ I 
never yet heard that the Crown ought not to dissolve 
Parliament whenever it thought fit, particularly at a 
moment when the House of Commons had thought fit 
to take the extreme and unprecedented step of refusing 
the Supplies."—Before he could be further heard for 
the cries of “ Hear, hear !” shouts were intermingled of 
“The King! the King!” and the Lord Chancellor 
again rushed out of the House, rendering it necessary 
for Lord Shaftesbury to resume the chair. Every mo- 
ment now added to the confusion. The hubbub, heard 
beyond the House, reached the ear of the King—reached 
his heart, and roused in him the strong spirit of regality. 
The Peers grew violent, and the Peeresses alarmed. 
Several of these high-born ladies, who had probably 
never seen exhibitions of vulgar wrath before, rose to- 
gether, and looked about them, when they beheld their 
lordships below pushing and hustling, and shaking their 
hands in each other’s faces. Lord Mansfield at length 
made himself heard; and he spoke strongly of the 
“ most awful predicament” of the King and the coun- 
try, and on the conduct of Ministers in “ conspiring to- 
gether against the safety of the State, and of making 
the sovereign the instrument of his own destruction ;’— 
words which naturally caused great confusion. He was 
proceeding, when the shout again rose, “ The King ! the 
King !” and a commanding voice was heard over all, 
solemnly uttering, “God save the King!” Lord Mans- 
field proceeded, however. ‘The great doors on the right 
side of the throne flew open: still his lordship proceeded. 
Lord Durham, the first in the procession, appeared on 
the threshold, carrying the crown on its cushion: still 
his lordship proceeded. The King appeared on the 
threshold; und his lordship was still proceeding, when 
the Peers on either side and behind laid hands on him, 
and compelled him to silence, while his countenance 
was convulsed with agitation. The King had a flush 
on his cheek, and an unusual brightness in his eye. He 
walked rapidly and firmly, and ascended the steps of 
the throne with a kind of eagerness. He bowed right 
and left, and desired their lordships to be seated while 
the Commons were summoned. For a little time it ap- 
peared doubtful whether even the oil of anointing would 
calm the tossing waves of strife: but, after all, the 
Peers were quiet sooner than the Commons. That 
House, too, was crowded, expectant, eager, and passion- 
ate. Sir Richard Vyvyan was the spokesman of the 
Opposition; and a very strong one. A question of 
order arose, as to whether Sir Richard Vyvyan was or 
was not keeping within the fair bounds of his subject— 
which was a Reform petition; whereas he was speaking 
on “ dissolution or no dissolution.” The Speaker ap- 
pears to have been agitated from the beginning: and 
there were several members who were not collected 
enough to receive his decisions with the usual deference. 
Honourable members turned upon each other, growing 
contradictions, sharp, angry—even abusive. Lord John 
Russell attempted to make himself heard, but in vain: 
his was no voice to pierce through such a tumult. The 
Speaker was in a state of visible emotion. Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, however, regained a hearing; but, as soon as 
he was once more in full flow, Boom ! came the cannon 
which told that the King was on his way; and the roar 
drowned the conclusion of the sentence. Not a word 
more was heard for the cheers, the cries—and even 
shouts of laughter—all put down together, at regular 
intervals, by the discharges of artillery. At one moment, 
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Sir Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, and Sir Francis Burdett, 
were all using the most vehement action of command 
and supplication in dumb show, and their friends were 
labouring in vain to procure a hearing for them. The 
Speaker himself stood silent by the tumult, till the cries 
took more and more the sound of “ Shame! shame!” and 
more eyes were fixed upon him till he could have made 
himself heard, if he had not been too much moved 
to speak. When he recovered voice, he decided that Sir 
Robert Peel was entitled to address the House. With 
occasional uproar, this was permitted; anc Sir Robert 
Peel was still speaking when the Usher of the Black 
Rod appeared at the Bar, to summon the Commons to 
his Majesty’s presence. Sir Robert Peel continued to 
speak, loudly and vehemently, after the appearance of 
the Usher of the Black Rod: and it was only by main 
force, by pulling him down by the skirts of his coat, 
that those near him could compel him to take his seat. 
The hundred members who accompanied the Speaker to 
the presence of the King rushed in “very tumultuously.” 
There is an interest in the mutual addresses of Sovereign 
and People in a crisis like this which is not felt in ordi- 
nary times; and the words of the Speaker first, and then 
of the King, were listened to with extreme eagerness. 
The Speaker said: “May it please your Majesty, we your 
Majesty’s most faithful Commons approach your Majesty 
with profound respect ;—and, Sire, in no period of our 
history, have the Commons House of Parliament more 
faithfully responded to the real feelings and interests of 
your Majesty’s loyal, dutiful, and affectionate people; 
while it has been their earnest desire to support the 
dignity and honour of the Crown, upon which depend 
the greatness, the happiness, and the prosperity, of his 
country.” The King spoke in a firm, cheerful, and 
dignified tone and manner. The speech, which besides 
referred only to money-matters and economy, and to our 
state of peace with foreign powers—began and ended 
thus:—“I have come to meet you for the purpose of 
proroguing this Parliament, with a view to its immediate 
dissolution. I have been induced to resort to this 
measure, for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of my 
people, in the way in which it can be most constitu- 
tionally and most authentically expressed, on the ex- 
pediency of making such changes in the Representation 
as circumstances may appear to require, and which, 
founded upon the acknowledged principles of the Con- 
stitution, may tend at once to uphold the just rights 
and prerogatiyes of the Crown, and to give security to 
the liberties of the people......In resolving to recur to 
the sense of My People, in the present circumstances of 
the country, I have been influenced only by a paternal 
anxiety for the contentment and happiness of my sub- 
jects, to promote which, I rely with confidence on your 
continued and zealous assistance.”—“ It is over!” said 
those to each other who understood the crisis better than 
it was understood by the nation at large. “All is over!” 
whispered the anti-reformers to each other.” 


We conclude with a specimen of the disqui- 
sitional manner of this history of our own 
times. It introduces the account of the forma- 
tion of 

SIR R. PEEL'S MINISTRY IN 1834, 


From the time of the passage of the Reform Bill, the 
three parties in the State—kindred with those which 
exist in every free State—began to accept one another's 
new titles, and the professions included in those titles. 
The Tories, Whigs, and Radicals wished to be called 
Conservatives, Reformers, and Radical Reformers; and 
the easy civility of calling people by the name they like 
best spread through public manners till the word Tory 
was seldom heard except among old-fashioned people, or 
in the heat of political argument. The Whig title has 
since revived—inevitably—from the Whigs having 
ceased even to pretend to the character of Reformers: 
and the Radical Reformers were not numerous or power- 
ful enough in Parliament to establish for themselves a 
title which should become traditional. There was some 
dispute, and a good deal of recrimination, at the outset 
about the assumption by each party of its own title; 
the Tories declaring that they were as reforming, in 
intention and in fact, as the Whigs, only in a preserva- 
tive way; the Whigs declaring that the only true con- 
servatism was through reforms like theirs; and the 
Radicals, who were called Destructives by both the 
others, declaring that a renovation of old institutions— 
a regeneration on occasion—was the only way to avoid 
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that ultimate revolution which the Tories would invite 
and the Whigs permit. While the titles were changing, 
the parties were as yet essentially the same as ever: as 
usual, they consisted mainly of the representatives of 
those who had much to lose, those who had much to 
gain, and the umpire party, disliked by both, whose 
function is to interpose in time of crisis, and whose fate 
it is to exhaust the credit acquired in such seasons 
during long intervals of indolence and vacillation. Such 
was, as usual, the constitution of the three political 
parties, after the passage of the Reform Bill, and when 
the changes in their titles actually took place: but there 
were clear-sighted men at that time who perceived that 
the change of names was but the first sign of an ap- 
proaching disintegration of the parties themselves; a 
disintegration which must be succeeded by more or less 
fusion; that fusion being introductory to a new exhibi- 
tion of products. The old parties—notwithstanding 
their new names—were about to disappear. They could 
not be annihilated; but they would re-appear so trans- 
muted that none but the philosopher would know them 
again—with new members, a new language, a new task, 
and a whole set of new aims. As much of this previ- 
sion has come true as time has yet allowed for. The 
disintegration and fusion have taken place; and all 
thoughtful people see that a new formation of parties 
must be at hand. One limit of the transition period of 
parties remains still future: the other must be laid 
down at the date of Sir Robert Peel’s accession to power, 
in December, 1834. Here we have the old Eldon oracle 
speaking again—speaking “in the spirit of fear,” and 
not “ in that of power, and of love, and of a sound mind,” 
and therefore giving out its truth in a dismal disguise; 
but still giving out more truth than any body could use 
at the time.—Here we have Lord Eldon’s party view of 
the future, while the Wellingtons and Rodens, and 
Knatchbulls and Lyndhursts, and Wharncliffes and 
Ellenboroughs, were in power, at the opening of the year 
1835. “The new Ministers certainly have the credit, 
if that be creditable, of being inclined to get as much 
popularity by what are called reforms as their prede- 
cessors; and if they do not, at present, go to the full 
length to which the others were going, they will at least 
make so many important changes in Church and State, 
that nobody can guess how far the precedents they 
establish may lead to changes of a very formidable kind 
hereafter.” Though Lord Eldon could see no other 
reason for Tories making changes than a hankering 
after popularity, we can discern in the facts and his 
statement of them the beginning of that wasting away 
of parties which he did not live to see. 

The new Conservative rule began with a joke. Some, 
who could not take the joke easily, were very angry; but 
most people laughed: and among them, the person most 
nearly concerned—the Duke of Wellington—laughed as 
cheerfully as any body. Sir Robert Peel was at Rome; 
it must be a fortnight before he could arrive: and nothing 
could be done about the distribution of office in his ab- 
sence: so the Duke took the business of the empire upon 
himself during the interval. This he called not deserting 
his sovereign; and he was as well satisfied with himself 
in this singular way of getting over the crisis, as on 
all the other occasions when he refused to desert 
his sovereign, His devotion was such that for the in- 
terval he undertook eight offices—five principal, and 
threesubordinate. “The Irish hold it impossible,” wrote 
a contemporary, “for a man to be in two places at once, 
like a bird.” The Duke has proved this no joke—he 
is in five places at once. At last, then, we have an 
united government. The Cabinet Council sits in the 
Duke’s head, and the Ministers are all of one mind. 
The angry among the Liberals treated the spectacle as 
they would have done if the Duke had proposed to carry 
on the government permanently in this manner. Con- 
demnations passed at public meetings were forwarded to 
him with emphatic assurances that the condemnation 
was unanimous: an orator here and there drew out in 
array all the consequences that could ever arise from the 
temporary shift being made a precedent; and Lord 
Campbell condescended to talk, at a public meeting at 
Edinburgh, of impeaching the multifarious Minister. 
At all this, and at a myriad of jokes, the Duke laughed, 
while he worked like a clerk from day to day, till the 
welcome sound of Sir Robert Peel's carriage-wheels was 
heard. 

It is a strong proof of the virulence of the party- 
spirit of the time, that even generous-minded men, 
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experienced in the vicissitudes of politics, could not at 
first—nor till after the lapse of months or years—ap- 
preciate the position of Sir Robert Peel. Every body 
saw it at last; and there were many who, during that 
hard probation, watched him and sympathized with him 
with daily increasing interest and admiration: but there 
were too many who turned his difficulties against him, 
and who were insensible till too late to the rebuke in- 
volved in the fine temper which became nobler, and the 
brilliant statesmanship which became more masterly, as 
difficulties which he had not voluntarily encountered 
pressed upon him with a daily accumulating force. His 
being at Rome proved how little he had anticipated 
being called to office. He had no option about accepting 
it—his sovereign sent for him, and he must come: and 
when he arrived, he found there was no possibility of 
declining a task which he believed to be hopeless. 
Unpopular as the Whig Ministry had become, the Con- 
servatives were not the better for it, but the worse; for 
the ery for reform was growing stronger every day: and 
he could have no hope of gratifying the majority of his 
own party, as he could not attempt to repeal the Reform 
Bill, or to get back to the old ways. There was nothing 
before him but failure, with discredit, on every hand: 
but, while he would certainly never have chosen to filla 
position so hard and so hopeless, he had a spirit whose 
nature it was to rise under difficulties, and to feel the 
greatest alacrity under desperate conditions. 








The History of Ancient Art among the Greeks. 
Translated from the German of Joun 
WrnckeEvmann, by G. H. Lopes. London: 
John Chapman. 1850, pp. 254. 

WE are indebted, we believe, to an American 
translator for this English version of WincKEL- 
MANN’S treatise, and are glad to recognize the 
obligation. Not having the original within 
reach, we are unable to say how far the transla- 
tion is a faithful one, but we can testify that it 
is at least rendered into very good, pure, and 
intelligible English. 

The subject of this work, though possessing 
considerable attractions, has as yet, we fear, 
been little studied, and is by no means per- 
fectly understood. It would have been well 
for modern art had the special principles of 
Greek sculpture received a larger share of at- 
tention ; as it is undeniable that the greatest 
improvements have been made when the Greek 
Influence has most predominated. WixcKet- 
MANN has endeavoured to show the way in 
which this study ought to be conducted, and 
has placed before the reader what he considers 
its most valuable products; an attempt in 
which he seems to have been, in the main, 
successful. He has industriously collected all 
the evidence, bearing on the subject, that lay 
within his reach: his criticisms show that. his 
treatise is the result of a long and laborious 
course of self-instruction; and this he has 
sought to obtain chiefly by a diligent study of 
the monuments of antiquity themselves. ~ So 
long as he adheres to the special object of his 
work, he is uniformly successful: his observa- 
tions will be felt, by most readers, to be instruc- 
tive; and it is only when he strays into subsi- 
diary speculations that he betrays any marks of 
feebleness or incapacity. 1 ; 

It is obvious that if Greek sculpture be 
neglected or misunderstood by artists, the 
inevitable tendency must be to substitute 
corrupt for pure models, and to lead to a 
general vitiation of taste. The author, there- 
fore, very naturally deplores the too common 
misconceptions that prevail on the subject, for 
which, as the result of either inattention or 
false views, he likewise sets himself to account. 
To us, however, he does not appear to have 
been particularly happy in the causes he has 
assigned to the fact. He refers it almost en- 
tirely to two circumstances,—the first inherent 





in the nature of the human mind,—the second 
accidentally, and arising out of the history of 
philosophy. In the first place, he assigns it to 
that besetting indolence which indisposes all 
men to think and investigate for themselves— 
a tendency from which no man is wholly free— 
and in the second place, to the surviving in- 
fluence of certain quasi false and fruitless 
speculations of the scholastic philosophers on 
the subject of the beautiful. To the first of 
these alleged causes we object, that the tend- 
ency in question is not specific but generic, and, 
therefore, not to the point; for that lethargy 
of man’s mind, which is so apt to fetter the 
spirit of inquiry, may be alleged as a disad- 
vantage attending ail our investigations, and 
is no more satisfactory as an explanation of 
the fault in reference to this, than in refe- 
rence to all other subjects. It would be 
just as pertinent to account for the present 
imperfect state of medical science by the state- 
ment—equally undeniable in itself—thathuman 
reason is fallible, and its best achievements 
necessarily imperfect. But a philosopher 


ancient art are prized by this class of persons, 
only in so far as they illustrate their own re- 
stricted department of study; and, the atten- 
tion they bestow on them having only this 
secondary aim, it is not reasonable to expect 
that their examination will be other than im- 
perfect and unproductive. On the other hand, 
the professed student of art must usually be 
content to learn all that he is destined to know 
on a subject which bears so importantly on the 
business of his life, from a teacher who is him- 
self an artist, and whose views must be in some 
degree warped by his own practice. But it is 
not often that those who are highly accom- 
plished in the practice of their profession are 
equally well qualified to discriminate and in- 
culcate its principles ; and, of all men, practi- 
eal painters and sculptors, from the structure 
of their minds and the nature of their pur- 
suits, are perhaps least fitted to teach the 
philosophy of their art, especially as disclosed 
in its history. Sir JosHua ReyNowps pro- 
bably made the nearest approach to excellence 
in both departments that can reasonably be 








would be apt to crave a somewhat more 
proximate cause than this. Nor are we dis- 
posed to allow that. the second circumstance 
adduced is any more to the purpose than the 
first. The scholastic philosophy has sins 
enough of its own to answer for without 
charging it with delinquencies in which it has 
no manner of concern. We shall not stop to 
show that the philosophy of art, in common 








expected, and might be pointed out as a man 
whose skill, when employed at his easel, was 
equalled by that which he displayed in his 
more academic vocation. Yet he only illus- 
trates and confirms our remark, as any one 
will admit who will candidly contrast the 
ultimate value of his labours in each of these 
departments. The misfortune, however, has 
hitherto been that, instead of acknowledging 





with other philosophies, is probably much more 
indebted to the labours of the schoolmen, than 
it is the fashion of the present age to acknow- 
ledge ; though we cannot help remarking that 
it is much more easy to join in the shallow and 
unworthy sneer at their pedantries, their affec- 
tation, and their wire-drawn distinctions, than | 
to emulate either the industry or the sagacity | 
they displayed in the field which had been 

opened for them by a greater mind than | 
theirs. As regards WuINCKELMANN’s new | 
charge against them, it is enough to say, that, 
were it ever so fully made out, the circum- 
stance is one which is altogether too far- 
fetched to account satisfactorily for the igno- 
rance and mistakes which exist in our own 
day, in reference to the history and principles 
of art among the Greeks. 

The treatise before us is valuable both for the 
excellence of its criticisms, and the justness with 
which the genesis of its esthetical principles is 
evolved. Even the doctrine it expounds as to 
the essential of beauty, though not to be re- 
garded with the same implicit faith, may yet be 
received without very serious exception; but 
beyond this limit we feel the necessity of a more 
independent andeven sceptical judgment. There 
are two very obvious causes of misconception, 
which the author has not noticed, and which, 
we think, it would have been sufficient for all 
practical purposes to have pointed out. These 
arise out of the peculiar sources from which 
instruction on this subject is for the most part 
supplied, either to the general student, or to 
the student of art as a special pursuit. The 
former owes what he knows of it, in general, 
to the teacher of classical learning, by whom 
Hellenic art is taught only in so far as it re- 
lates to, or is illustrated by, Hellenic literature 
or mythology. Various and pre-conceived 
theories of mythology are thus too frequently 
made the means of interpreting the remains of 
the antique, instead of these remains being 
employed as the very sources from which in- 


struction must be sought,—the very data on 
which the mythological theories must be 
founded. Accordingly, the monuments of 





this to be the fact, and reconciling themselves 
to it as inevitable, men have so obstinately 
persisted in the futile attempt to unite in one 
and the same person the duties of the artist 
and the philosopher of art—a union which, 
from the different and almost incompatible 
qualifications which the several characters de- 
mand, we do not expect that we shall ever see 
realized. A much more pleasant illustration 
of the truth we are now insisting on, than the 
frequent failures of those artists who have 
essayed the duties of the teacher, is afforded 
by the frequent success which has attended the 
same endeavour, when made by men in the 
unbiassed position, and with the peculiar en- 
dowments, of the author whose book is now 
under review. 

In the chapter on the Essential of Art, where 
it falls within his plan to reconsider the rea- 
sons why men’s judgments of the beautiful are 
so conflicting, there are many just observa- 
tions ; though here, also, we fear it must be 
allowed, that many of these, sound as they are 
in themselves, and to be prized as giving ex- 
pression to what is really valuable truth, are 
rather irrelevant to the matter immediately in 
hand. Our space is quite insufficient for any- 
thing like an adequate analysis of the whole 
work; and, therefore, we shall occupy the 
greater part of what remains with some remarks 
on the nature of the perception of the beau- 
tiful, and the manner in which sculpture ought 
to satisfy it. This will give our readers the 
best idea of the soundness of the principles on 
which WincKELMANN has written, and form 
the fittest introduction to the perusal of his 
book. 

It is necessary, in the outset, to distinguish 
between the beauty which attracts the admira- 
tion of the vulgar, and that which approves 
itself as such to the refined and educated taste. 
The first consists in a certain rude feeling, 
which is merely sensational, and the tendency 
kind, so far from 


to admire beauty of this 

being that to which art has to minister, 1s that 

with which it is perpetually ¢ nflicting, and 
mA 1 


which it aims, in fact, to supplant. On the 
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coatrary, the more refined beauty which | those sculptures which profess to represent | salemme, was born at Sorrento, on the Bay of 


painting and sculpture seek to realize in vari- 
ous forms, is the result of a mental perception 
of relation, proportion, and orderliness in the 
arrangement of the several parts. That which, 
in reference to the objects of the sense of 
hearing, is called harmony, is perfectly ana- 
logous to that which, in reference to the objects 
of the sense of sight, is called beauty. It is the 
greatest possible variety of flowing form 
united, in just relation, in one object, and 
capable of being viewed in one act of vision. 
Those initiative arts, accordingly, which have 
the beautiful for their aim, must single out 
such objects of nature as most perfectly realize 
this; while of these, again, they must select 
the most perfect in kind as most nearly ap- 
proaching their ideal. Thus, painters and 
sculptors, in choosing their models, select 
those forms, of the particular kind in request, 
which are most perfect and beautiful; and in 
their imitations they seek to impress on them 
that yet higher perfection which is present to 
their minds as their ideal. Yet do they not vainly 
endeavour to surpass nature by the creation 
of a form which does not exist in nature; for 
if they stray from those proportions of parts, 
and those laws of physical being, which na- 
tural forms present, they succged in creating, 
not the god or the hero after which they are 
endeavouring, but only a monster. But it is 
possible to exceed the beauty of the particular 
form they have been compelled to choose for 
their model, as the best within the reach, with- 
out exceeding the beauty of some other of 
their same kind which may elsewhere exist in 
nature. In short, in giving an ideal beauty to 
their model, they are only selecting the Adam 
—the perfect type—of the species, whatever 
it may happen to be, though his model-repre- 
sentative may be no more than an actual 
ticket-porter. 

This being premised, it is perfectly clear 
that the capacity for perceiving beauty—in 
other words, the taste—may be educated, and 
rendered susceptible of a very high degree of 
refinement. Now, in proportion as this is 
done, the coarser kind of beauty will lose its 
power to please ; for sense and intellect can- 
not both predominate at the same time; and 
the action of the senses must be in some degree 
subdued before we can experience pleasure of 
the strictly esthetical order, Thus, in a paint- 
ing where the colouring is remarkably rich and 
bright, the pleasure which we experience may be 
very great, but it is of the lower and more sen- 
suous order: for the sensation of colour imme- 
diately seizes on the attention, and prevents the 
mind from at once perceiving the more refined 
beauties of the picture, which consists in the 
relations and proportions of the figures, as 
well as the consideration of the success of the 
whole as an imitation of nature. 

The same principle which enable us to ascer- 
tain the existence of different orders of beauty, 
should also guide us in determining the re- 
spective superiority of the Fine Arts them- 
selves; and, as the beauty which sculpture 
aims to create is least dependent on the action 
of the sensuous organization, it is probably 
entitled to the first rank among the arts of 
imitation. It will also follow, from what we 
have just said, if its truth be admitted, that 
those works of the sculptor are the finest 
which aim at an idealised representation of the 
simple forms of nature themselves, rather than 
those which are in part only imitations of imi- 
tation That is to say, as the undisguised 
fi ot nature are those which contain the 
most perfect combinations of yariety in form, 


the rude figure will, ceteris paribus, take pre- 
cedence of those in which it is wholly or 

artially concealed by drapery. This must at 
on be allowed to be the case in reference to 
Greek sculpture, concerning which, Butwer 
has truly said, in his Essay on the Rise and 
Fall of Athens,—“ the greatest improvements 
in the art seem to have been coeval with the 
substitution of the naked for the draped 
figure. Beauty, and ease, and grace, and 
power, were the result of the anatomical study 
of the human form.” 

Such are a few of the general facts which 
this work, either consciously or unconsciously, 
will be found to exemplify. It is only neces- 
sary to add, that besides the beauty of propor- 
| tion, which is the relation of the parts to each 
| other, the author dwells at considerable length, 
| and with much truth, on the beauty of acteon 
| and expression. But this, it is obvious, comes 
within the definition we have ourselves ven- 
tured to give, since the beauty here must 
consist in the close relation between the emo- 
tion or action, and the state of the features or 
limbs by which it is attempted to be set forth. 
There is a most interesting chapter on the 
“Conformation and Beauty of Male Deities 
and Heroes,” and another on the same with 
respect to Goddesses and Heroines ; but on the 
details of these and the concluding chapters 
we cannot enter. The excellent illustrations 
with which this edition is accompanied, and the 
admirable manner in which it has been brought 
out by Mr. CuapMan, ought not, however, to 
go unnoticed. A. R. 
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The Life of Torquato ' Tasso. By the Rev. 
R. Mirman. In 2 vols. London: Colburn. 
1850. 


| To all lovers of poetry, the life of a poet is 
| almost necessarily interesting, even if that life 
| be nothing more than the history of a mind’s 
natural development, undiversified by striking 
incidents, or stirring events. But the interest 
created by the life of Tasso is objective as 
well as subjective. It is indeed a romance—a 
@#agic poem, full of passion and suffering, and 
ending in a strain of melancholy sweetness, 
Mr. Mirman has performed his task in the 
right spirit, and with the necessary sympathy 
in the character of the man who constitutes 
the subject of his biography. His work is in- 
tended to be simply a life of the poet, and not 
a dissertation on bis works or genius, these 
having been already amply criticised and com- 
mented upon. 
Torquato Tasso was the only son who sur- 
vived infancy of Bernarpvo Tasso, of the 
noble family of the Tasst of Bergamo, many 
members of which, in different generations had 
already distinguished themselves by their 
talents, in various departments of life, and 
established themselves prosperously in various 
parts of the imperial dominions in Italy. 
Brrnarpo was himself a poet of no mean 
pretensions. In the year 1531, he became 
chief secretary of FerHante SansEVERINO 
Prince of Salerno, a post which he filled for 
upwards of twenty-three years. This mag- 
| nate was “the first nobleman in the kingdom 
of Naples, renowned for his magnaminity and 
valour, a great patron of literature and the 
arts, and himself not an inconsiderable pro- 
ficient.” Brrnarpo's wife, and the mother of 
the great Tasso, was Porzia, daughter of 
Graromo pe’ Rosst, a lady of high birth and 
‘noble connexions, The author of the Geru- 











Naples—a fit birth-place for a poet. 


The edifices are bosomed in groves of myrtles and 
oranges, where the perfume of the flowers, and the 
songs of the nightingales are said to be sweeter than 
anywhere else in Italy. Chestnut and ilex woods rise 
behind, clothing the bases and sides of the moun- 
tainous amphitheatre with dense and deep foliage. 
Streams sparkle here and there through the shades, 
some gliding in the valleys, some tumbling down the 
hills, the former appearing as if lingering amid the 
charms of this fair land, the latter as if hastening 
towards the lovely sea, which reflects the impending 
cliffs in its deep sheltered calm. Hollowed along their 
base, are natural grottos and baths true caves of the 
nymphs, some square and some round, and some paved 
with red, some with yellow, others with silver sand, 
but all translucent and sparkling, and contrasting 
marvellously with the deep blue waters outside. 
* * * * Here, on the eve of St. Gregory, the 
llth of March, A. p. 1544, when the sun was in its 
highest meridian, Torquato was born. They show 
the palace and chamber still, although some curious 
persons have affirmed, that the part of the house where 
the room was really situated, has been undermined by 
the waves and fallen in. 

BERNARD was absent at the time of his 
son's birth, being in attendance on the Prince 
of Salerno, inthe war between Cuartess the V. 
and Francis I. lately recommenced in Pied- 
mont. Hereturned, however, with his patron 
to the kingdom of Naples in the ensuing 
winter, and in January 1545, was reunited to 
his family. Torquato, now ten months old, 
is represented to have been already a perfect 
prodigy. 

Scarcely, says Manso, “ had he completed his sixth 
month when, beyond what is usual with children, he 
began to move his tongue, and even to speak. Neither 
was he ever perceived to stammer as children do; but 
from the first he formed entire words, and enounced 
them properly, and, which exceeds human belief, with a 
meaning corresponding to the questions addressed him, 
or to the thoughts which he was desirous of express- 
ing, and (overwhelming authority!) ’twas told by those 
who had heard it directly from his nurse that nothing 
childish was ever observed in his words, except the 
delicacy of his infantine voice. Wherefore, it may, 
without suspicion of falsehood be affirmed, that on his 
tongue words came before stammerings, and in his 
words, meaning before sound. Another as great, or 
perhaps greater marvel, I can adduce, on the testimony 
of most veracious witnesses, that Torquato in his 
babyhood was never seen to smile as other children do, 
and seldom even tocry. Moreover, he never gave oc- 
casion, in anything that he did, to father, mother, or 
nurse, or even his masters, to chastise him or correct 
him for any disorderly behaviour, or to urge him 
towards learning any of the lessons which they taught 
him. 

The next two years of Bernarpo Tasso’s 
life glided peacefully away in the bosom of his 
family, amid the beautiful scenery of Sorrento 
and Scteone, and in the grateful labour of con- 
tinuing the composition of his poem, the 
“ Amadigi,” or Amadis of Gaul, upon which 
he had daoady been long employed. But the 
calm tenor of his life was then destined to be 
interrupted for ever, and he was once more 
separated from his Porzra never again to be 
united. 

Chiefly through the machinations of Don 
Pepropge Torepo, the Spanish viceroy of 
Naples, Sansevertno was driven to forsake 
the service of the Emperor, and attach himself 
to that of the King of France. BEernarpo 
endeavoured, but in vain, to dissuade his 
patron from this step, but finding him, after 
much deliberation, finally determined upon it, 
he consented to share his fortunes, and was 
sent by the Prince as his representative to 
Henry II. of France, to concert with him the 
necessary measures for the projected invasion 
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of Naples. In consequence of this step, he 
was proclaimed a rebel by Toxgpo, and all his 
property in the Neapolitian territories confis- 
cated. The attempted attack of the French 
upon Naples proved abortive, through their 
delay in keeping their appointment with the 
fleet of their ally, Soryman the magnificent, 
the Turkish sultan; and military success in 
other quarters finally diverted Henry’s atten- 
tion from it. Brrnarpo, weary at last of 
fruitless endeavours to stir up the indolent 
monarch to undertake seriously the conquest 
of Naples, having received bad accounts of 
the health of his wife and children, solicited 
his patron’s leave to return to Italy. With 
some difficulty he obtained permission from 
Pope Jutius III. to establish himself at Rome. 
Here, under the protection of the Cardinal 
Irrouiro II. D'Este, he endeavoured to pro- 
cure a reunion with his family. Being unable, 
however, to accomplish this ardently desired 
object, as far as his wife was concerned, her 
relations opposing her departure, and with- 
holding her dower, he determined that his son, 
at least, should become the companion of his 
exile. Accordingly the young Torquato, in 
company with his tutor, joined his father in 
Rome. In an unfinished canzone, written 
under the pressure of subsequent griefs, 
Tasso passionately alludes. to this parting 
with his mother—his first great sorrow :— 
“Ah! yet with plaintive sighs 

I call to mind those kisses which she steep’d 

In streaming tears, those burning prayers she heap’d 

Which the false winds swept idly through the skies. 

Ne’er more was I to meet her face to face.” 

Tasso’s education at Naples, had been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Jesuits. He 
continued to display the same marvellous pre~ 
cocity which had distinguished his infancy : 


For young children their (the Jesuits’) system was 
admirably adapted, however narrow and much re- 
pressing afterwards—under their tuition Torquato’s 
progress was astonishing. His ardour and diligence 
were almost incredible. He never let the day surprise 
him in bed. Often he rose while it was yet deep night. 
His mother had even to provide torches for him, that 
he might arise at the very early hour when the fathers 
commenced instruction. He begun his attendance at 
this school in A. p. 1551, directly after it was opened. 
During the three years that he remained in it, he 
became a good Latin scholar, made some proficiency in 
Greek, and acquired such readiness in speaking and 
writing, both in prose and verse, that at ten years old 
he publicly recited some of his compositions in both, 
to the amazement of those who heard him. 

At this early period of his life, also, trom his 
teachers and from his mother he imbibed a 
deep reverence for religion, and a strongly 
devotional cast of mind, which, though 
obscured in the days of his youth and 
pee erity, proved his sole support during 

is almost unparalleled trials, and shone out 
brightly amid the wreck of hope, affection, 
genius, and life. In after days of sorrow, “he 
recalls the first communion to which he was 
taken by his teachers, and describes it as hav- 
ing made an ineffaceable impression on his 
mind.” After the departure of her son, Porz1a 
and her daughter withdrew into a convent, 
where the former, after languishing for some 
time, worn out with affliction, and persecuted 
by her relations, died of an apoplectic stroke. 
Her death entailed upon Bernarpo the loss of 
her dowry. 

Further still, he was unable to recover Cornelia from 
the parties who had so tormented her mother: Torquato, 
also, t» cut off all prospect of his recovering his maternal 
inheritance, was accused by his uncles, and found guilty 
by the Camera Reale, of participation in his father’s 
rebellion, though he was only nine years old when he left 


On recovering from the despondency into 
which he had been thrown by this accumula- 
tion of misfortune, Bernarpo revolved various 
schemes for the reparation of his ruined for- 
tunes, but all without effect. 


Neither entreaties, nor arguments, nor flattery, nor 
poetry, could elicit any substantial advantage from any of 
the hard-hearted courts to which he applied. Before long, 
his very residence at Rome became unsafe ; for, pro- 
voked at last by the dealings of the Pope with the King 
of France, Philip II., who had succeeded his father 
Charles on the throne of Spain, reluctantly commanded 
the Duke of Alva to advance from the Neapolitan 
dominions against Rome. 

The following anecdote of the young Tasso, 
is related to have happened when the Spanish 
troops occupied the Campagna. 


With that adventurous spirit, which was reckoned, as 
we have noticed, hereditary in the Tassi, young Torquato, 
at the age of twelve years and a half, hearing that a 
Giamlatisla Manso was left in command of the army, dur- 
ing some absence of the Duke of Alva, and imagining him 
tobe his godfather, an advocate of the same name, resolved 
to seek an interview with him, with a notion, perhaps, of 
inquiring about his property. He stole away by himself 
and in secret. As he approached Anagni, the head- 
quarters of the Spanish troops, he met a squadron of 
their cavalry, under the Marquis of Santa Agata, who, 
struck by his youth, beauty, and courage, brought him 
at his request, to Manso. Torquato immediately per- 
ceived his mistake, and was alarmed when he saw a 
stranger, and remembered his participation in his father’s 
condemnation. The warriors, however, only admired 
his spirit, and, avowing their old friendship for his un- 
fortiinate parent, conducted him back to the neighbour- 
hood of the city. 

Space fails us to enumerate the various 
wanderings of Bernarpo Tasso, among the 
brilliant little courts of Italy, then in the zenith 
of its intellectual and commercial glory. 
Wherever choice or necessity led him, he 
seems to have procured for his son the instruc- 
tions of the most eminent masters of the day. 
Notwithstanding, however, the promising 
genius of the Tatter, and the wonderful ac- 
quirements he had made, not only in literature, 
but in the exercises of chivalry, his father, 
anxious to save him. from the life of depen- 
dence which he had himself been compelled to 
lead, determined to establish him in the legal 


profession. Tasso submitted, but with inward 
grief. He was, accordingly, entered at the 


University of Padua, at that time the most 
prosperous in Italy. We must transeribe Mr. 
Mirman’s sketch of this celebrated temple of 
learning, not only because it affords an interest- 
ing and curious picture of manners, but be- 
cause it describes the Alma Mater of the great 
Tasso. 

At this particular period there was a galaxy of talent 
in almost every department of knowledge, assembled to- 
gether in Padua. The lecturer on civil law, under 
whom his father intended Torquato to study, was the 
celebrated Guido Pancirola. There were Speron Sperone, 
Francisco Piccolomini, Pendario, Sigonio, Robertello, and 
many other distinguished names. Some were public lec- 
turers, some were private teachers; others had no definite 
appointment, but opened their apartments to all industri- 
ous scholars, where the subjects of their studies were dis- 
cussed with much freedom, and both masters and disciples 
met and contested with one another the palm of wit and 
eloquence. The distinguished citizens joined in these 
assemblies, or gave entertaininents themselves, where the 
same discussions were renewed. The students, also, were 
of all classes, and yet mingled with these re-unionson terms 
of equality and liberty. Opinions were started, passages 
and sentences from ancient and modern authors, new dis- 
coveries in art or science, compositions in prose and verse, 
were submitted tothe criticisms of theassembled e.mpany. 
The most celebrated champions undertook opposite sides 
in the arguments. Poems were read, canto after canto, 
or stanza after stanza, as they were written; improve- 


and attentively discussed, and thankfully received. ‘The 
lecturers and professors, as of old in Athens, in gardens 
of Academus, or the Stoic Porch, and afterwards in 
early Christian times, when the Basils and Gregories 
resorted to that city, contested, with the keenest rivalry 
and jealousy, who should attract the most numerous 
and most renowned disciples. If the antagonist parties 
met in the streets, they could not refrain from open and 
violent disputes: sometimes they came to blows; daggers 
even were drawn, and blood shed. 

This was evidently not a place calculated to 
stifle the aspirations of poetical genius. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that “ there was hardly any 
study, except that for which he was intended, 
which he did not follow with the greatest zeal 
and ardour, for he was a proficient even in 
mathematics.”” He formed many friendships 
at Padua, as he had, indeed, done even earlier 
in life. Some of his intimates were highly 
distinguished by birth and talents, and, in 
after days of misfortune, proved very serv ice- 
able to him. It was at Padua, when only 
eighteen years of age, and amid a multiplicity 
of studies, and other compositions, that he pro- 
duced his first epic poem, ‘‘ The Rivaldo.” It has 
never attained to great celebrity, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the elegance of the versification. 
It was with difficulty that he obtained his 
father’s consent to its publication. BerNarpo 
* felt instinctively that his son was launching 
amidst ‘the calamities of authors.’” But 
Nature would assert herself, and then began 
with Torqvato Tasso the old story of genius 
and misfortune. But a brief and brilliant 
space was to intervene before the commence- 
ment of his suffering. 

In the November of 1562, Tasso exchanged 
the University of Padua for that of Bologna. 
The Roman Court was anxious to restore this 
University which had fallen somewhat intu 
decay, to its pristine glory and pre-eminence. 

Asso, as a renowned student, was invited 
thither, and private reasons, combined with 
the very flattering compliment to his talents 
inferred by the invitation, decided him to 
accept it. It was at Bologna that he com- 
menced the composition of the “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” although he had already, 
at Padua, conceived the idea of his great 
He remained at Bologna, however, 


poem. 
but a short time, having taken offence, 
because, on the suspicion that he was the 
author of a _ pasquinade levelled against 


various persons cf note in the place, his papers 
had been seized and examined in his absence 
from home. He returned again to Padua, 
where he was welcomed with universal accla- 
mations. It was with great exultation, that 
Bernarpo Tasso witnessed the evidence of 
his son’s renown, and read the commencement 
of his great poem. His pleasure was only 
damped by the foresight for his son, of the 
same dependant, courtier-life, which he had, 
in his own case, found so unsatisfactory. 
Making, however, a virtue of necessity, he 
obtained for him an appointment among the 
gentlemen of the Cardinal Luic1 D'Este, 
younger brother of Axronso II., Duke of 
Peon. 

Torquato, therefore, full of youthful hope, and an 
ardent thirst for distinction, his vivid imagination glow- 
ing with the brightest day-dreams, bade a tender fare- 
well to his college companions and friends, especially his 
beloved host, Pepia Gonzaga, and departed amidst the 
general regret of the whole Un‘versity, and, revisiting 





first his father at Mantua, where he fell ill, but speedily 
recovered, arrived, toward the end of October, A.p., 1565 
at the Court of Ferrara, ordained to be the scene of his 


unrivalled success, and then of his unrivalled oppression 
and affliction. C.D. 
(To be continued.) 
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7 he Life and Correspondence of the late 
Robert Southey. By his Son, the Rev. C.C. 
Sovrney. Vol. 2. London: Longman and 
Co. 1850, 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Sourney found the Irish to be just as we 
find them now. This is his portrait of them. 
IRISHMEN. 

Their love of “fun” eternally engages them in mis- 
chievous combinations, whic h are eternally baffled by 
their own b f blundering. The united 
Irishmen must have obtained possession of Dublin but 
for a bull. On the night appointed, the mail coach 
» be stopped and burnt, about a mile from town, 
an i that was the signal; the lamplighters par in 4 
plot; and oh! to be sure! the Reoete would not light 
lamp in Dublin that evening, for fear the people shoul id 


lessed instinct of 





was t 





see what was going on. Of course alarm was taken, 
and all the mischief prevented. Modesty characterises 
them as much here as on the other side of the water. 





1 stopped Rickman yesterday,—* I'll be oblaged 





to you, sir, if you'll plaisé to ask Mr. Abbot to give me 
a place of sixty or seventy pounds a year.” _ Ean, 

indeed, are asked here with as  unbl ushing ¢ and obstinate 
&@ perseverance as 1 Portugal. rhi s is we striking 
side of the picture—the dark colours that first strike a 


stranger; their good qualities you cannot so soon dis- 
immediately appears to 
them; a love of saying good things- 

which 999 Englishmer a thousand never dream of 
attempting in the course of their lives. When Lord 
Hardwicke came over, there fell a fine rain, the first after 
a long series of dry weather; a servant of Dr. Lind- 


in Irishman call to his comrade in the 


cover. Genius, indeed, 


characterise 





say's heard 





str —* Ho, Pat! and we shall have a riot,’—of 
ra ,a phrase to quis ken an Englishman’s hearing, 
—‘ this rain will breed a riot —the little potatoes will 
be pushing out the big ones. 

Did I send, in my last, the noble bull that Rickman 
heard? He was late in company, when a gentleman 


looked at his watch, and cried, “ It is to-morrow morn- 
/—I must wish you good night.” 





His mother died on the 6th of January 
1802, and her death was deeply felt. His 
letters about this time show the effect upon his 
mind of this bereavement. 

Quitting his official duties in 
took up his abode in Bristol, undertaking, in 
conjunction with Mr. Corrie, to bring out 
an edition of CHarrEerton’s works, with a 
memoir of the unfortunate poet. While there, 
he thus addressed CoLertmpGn. 


Dublin he 


Your Essays on Confemporaries I am not much afraid 








of the imprudence of, because I have no expectation 
that they will ever be written; but if you were to write, 
the scheme projected upon the old poets would be a 
better scheme, because more certain of sale, and in the 
execution nothing invidious. Besides, your sentence 
vould fall with greater weight upon the dead: how- 
ever impartial you may be, those who do not read your 
books will think your opinion the result of your ‘per- 
sonal attachments, and that very belief wil prevent 

ibers from reading it. Again, there are some of 

se living poets to whom you could not fail of giving 





Hayley, 


I in particular—and everything 
vbout that man is 2 


od except his poetry. Bloomfield 
I saw in London, and an interesting man he is—even 
re than you would expect. I have reviewed his 


oems with the express object of serving him; because if 


he will have made 
him comfortably in the 
criticism how could you 
and to lessen his reputa- 


0 another volume, 


I 
hi me keeps up 
8 " jgpect 


noney enough to 
country: but in a work of 
i m to the touc aan? 
» mar his fortune 

“We shall p robably agree altogether some day 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Poems. Does he not a: 
ore feeling with particular 








upon 
associate 


phrases, and you also with 
, than those phrases can convey to any one else? 
his : Ae sap Who would part with a ring of a dead 
s hair? and yet a jeweller will give for it o1 ily the 








ue of the gold: and so must words pass for ‘their 
nt value ° 
I saw a nu ‘1 of 3 notor ious people after you left 
I vay fi ache uld,—an odd woman, but I like 





. . who spoke of old Scotch 
ballads with contempt! Fuseli . . . . Flaxman, 
whose touch is better than his feeling. Bowles 

. Walter Whiter, who wanted to convert me to 
believe in Rowley. Perkins, the Tractorist,* a demure- 
looking rogue. Dr. Busby!—oh! what a Dr. Busby— 
the greatmusician! the greater than Handel! whois to be 
the husband of St. Cecilia in his seraph state,. . . and 
he set at me with a dead compliment! Lastly, Barry, 
the painter: poor fellow! he is too mad and too 
miserable to laugh at. 


her. Campbell . . 


In September of that year his first child 
was born, a daughter, whom he called 
Marcaret, and he now entered into a treaty 
for a house in the vale of Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, and he thus, in a letter to Mr. Beprorp, 
anticipates his enjoyments there. 

Snakes have been pets in England; is it not CowleY 
who has a poem upon one?— 

“Take heed, fair Eve, 
Another tempter of the snake. 


you do. not make 

They ought to be tamed and taken into our service, for 
snakes eat mice and can get into their holes after them; 
the venomous species is so rare, 
that we should think them beautiful animals were it 
not for the recollection of the old serpent. When I am 
housed and homed (as I shall be, or hope to be, in the 
next spring; not that the negotiation is over yet, but I 
expect it will end well, and that I shall havea house in 
the loveliest part of South Wales, in a vale between 
Grosvenor, 


and, in our country, 


high mountains; and an onymous house too, 
and one that is down in the map of Glamorganshire, 
and its name is Maes Gwyn; and so much for that, and 
there’s an end of my parenthesis), then do I purpose to 
enter into a grand confederacy with certain of the 
animal world: every body has a dog and most people 
have a cat; but I will have, moreover, an otter, and 
teach him to fish, for there is salmon in the river Neath 
(and I should like a hawk, but that is only a vain hope, 
and a gull or an osprey to fish in the sea), and I will 
havea snake if Edith will let me, and I will have a 
toad to catch flies, and it shall be made murder to kill a 
spider in my domains: then Grosvenor, when you come 
to visit me,—N.B., you will arrive pe mail between 
five and six in the morning at Neath; ergo, yor will 
find me at breakfast about seven,—you will see puss on 
the one side, and the otter on the other, both looking 
for bread and milk, and Margery in her little great 
and the toad upon the tea-table, and the snake 
twisting up the leg of the table to look for his share, 


chair, 


In a subsequent letter to the same friend 
he describes his present and past pursuits and 
prospects. 

Your letter was unusually interesting, and dwells 
upon my mind. I could, and perhaps will some day, 
write an eclogue upon leaving an old place of residence. 
What you say of yourself impresses upon me still more 
deeply the conviction, that the want of a favourite 
pursuit is your greatest source of discomfort and dis- 
content. It is the pleasure of pursuit that makes every 
man happy; whether the merchant, or the sportsman, 
or the collector, the philobibl, or the reader-o-bibl, 
and maker-o-bibl, like at once supplies 
employment and hope. This is what I have often 
preached to you, but perhaps I never told you what 
benefit I myself derived from resolute employment. 
When Joanof Are was in the I had as many 
legitimate causes for unhappiness as any manneed have, 
—uncertainty for the future, and immediate want, in 
the literal and plain meaning of the word. 1 often 
walked the streets at dinner-time for want of a dinner, 
when I had not eighteen-pence for the ordinary, nor 
bread and cheese at my lodgings. But do not suppose 
that I thought of my dinner when I was walking—my 
head was full of what I was composing: when I lay 
down at night Iwas planning my poem; and when I 
rose up in the morning the poem was the first thought 
to which I was awake. The scanty profits of that 
poem I was then anticipating in my lodging-house 
bills for tea, bread and butter, and those little &cs. 
which amount to a formidable sum when a man has no 
resources; but that poem, faulty as it is, has given me 
a Baxter's shove into my right place in the world. 





me,— pursuit 


press, 


This alludes to Perkins’s 








Magnetic Tractors. 





So much for the practical effects of Epictetus; to 
whom I hold myself indebted for much amendment of 
character. Now, when I am not comparatively, but 
positively a happy man, wishing little, and wanting 
nothing,—my delight is the certainty that, while I have 
health and eyesight, I can never want a pursuit to in- 
terest. Subject after subject is chalked out. In hand 
I have Kehama, Madoc, and a voluminous history; and 
I have planned more poems and more histories; so that 
whenever I am removed to another state of existence, 
there will be some valde lacrymabile hiatus in some of 
my posthumous works. 


Here we have CoLertper’s first conceptions 
of the grand scheme, afterwards sought to be 
carried out in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
It shows the greatness of his conceptions. 


I write now to propose a scheme, or rather a rude 
outline of a scheme, of your grand work. What harm 
can a proposal do? If it be no pain to you to reject it, 
it will be none to me to have it rejected. I would have 
the work entitled Bibliotheca Britannica, or an History 
of British Literature, bibliographical, biographical, and 
critical. The two last volumes I would have to be 

chronological catalogue of all noticeable or extant 
books; the others, be the number six or eight, to con- 
sist entirely of separate treatises, each giving a critical 
biblio-biographical history of some one subject. I will, 
with great pleasure, join you in learning Welsh and 
Erse: and you, I, Turner, Owen, might dedicate our- 
selves for the first half year to a comple history of all 
Welsh, Saxon, and Erse books that are not translations, 
that are the native growth of Britain. If the Spanish 
neutrality continues, I will go in October or November 
to Biscay, and throw light on the Basque. 

Let the next volume contain the history of English 
poetry and poets, in which I would include all prose 
truly poetical. The first half of the second volume 


should be dedicated to great single names, Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakespere, Milton and Taylor, Dryden and 
Pope; the poetry of witty logic,—Swift, Fielding, 


tichardson, Sterne: I write par hazard, but I mean to 
say all great names as have either formed epochs in our 
taste, or such, at least, as are~representative; and the 
great object to be in each instance to determine, first, 
the true meritsand demerits of the books; secondly, what 
of these belong to the age—what to the author quasé 
peculium. The second half of the second volume 
should be a history of poetry and romances, every- 
where interspersed with biography, but more flowing, 
more consecutive, more bibliographical, chronological, 
and complete, The third volume I would have dedi- 
cated to English prose, considered as to style, as to 
eloquence, as to general impressiveness; a history of 
styles and manners, their causes, their birth places and 
parentage, their analysis. 

These three volumes would be s so generally interest- 
ing, so exceedingly entertaining, that you might bid fair 
for a sale of the work at large. Then let the fourth 


volume take up the history of metaphysics, theology, 


medicine, alchemy, common, canon, and Roman law, 
from Alfred to Henry VII.; in other words, a history of 
the dark ages in Great Brtiain. The fifth volume— 
carry on metaphysics and ethics to the present day in 
the first half; the second half, comprise the theology 
of all the reformers. In the fourth volume there would 
be a grand article on the philosophy of the theology of 
the Roman Catholic religion. In this (fifth volume), 
under different names,—Hooker, Baxter, Biddle, and 
Fox,—the spirit of the theology of all the other parts 
of Christianity. The sixth and seventh volumes must 
comprise all the articles you can get, on all the separate 
arts and sciences that have been treated of in books 
since the Reformation; and, by this time, the book, if 
it answered at all, would have gained so high a repu- 
tation, that you need not fear having whom you liked 
to write the different articles—medicine, surgery, 
chemistry, &c. &c., navigation, travellers, voyagers, &c. 
&c. If I go into Scotland, shall I engage Walter Scott 
to write the history of Scottish poets? Tell me, how- 
ever, what you think of the plan. It would have one 
prodigious advantage: whatever accident stopped the 
work, would only prevent the future good, not mar the 
past; each volume would be a great and valuable work 
per se. Then each volume would awaken a new 
interest, a new set of readers, who would buy the past 
volumes of course; then it would allow you ample time 
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and opportunities for the slavery of the catalogue 
volumes, which should be at the same time an index to 
the work, which would be, in very truth, a pandect of 
knowledge, alive and swarming with human life, 
feeling, incident. By thé by, what a strange abuse 
has been made of the word encyclopedia! It signifies, 
properly, grammar, logic, rhetoric, and ethics and 
metaphysics, which last, explaining the ultimate prin- 
ciples of grammar—log., rhet., and eth.—formed a 
circle of knowledge. . . « To call a huge un- 
connected miscellany of the omne scibile, in an ar- 
rangement determined by the accident of initial letters, 
an encyclopedia, is the impudent ignorance of your 
Presbyterian bookmakers, Good night! 


Soon after this he lost his little girl, and the 
shock was almost more than he could bear, 
‘and then he removed to Keswick. From his 
correspondence during this interval we take 
the following passages : 

A MOUNTAIN SCENE. 

I have seen a sight, more dreamy and wonderful, 
than any scenery that fancy ever yet devised for 
Faéryland. We had walked down to the lake side; it 
was a delightful day, the sun shining, and a few 
white clouds hanging motionless in the sky. The 
opposite shore of Derwentwater consists of one long 
mountain, which suddenly terminates in an arch, thus~ 
and through that opening you see a long valley 
between mountains, and bounded by mountain beyond 
mountain; to the right of the arch the heights are 
more varied and of greater elevation. Now, as there 
was not a breath of air stirring, the surface of the 
lake was so perfectly still, that it became one great 
mirror, and all its waters disappeared; the whole line 
of shore was represented as vividly and steadily as it 
existed in its actual being—the arch, the vale within, 
the single houses far within the vale, the smoke from 
their chimneys, the farthest hills, and the shadow and 
substance joined at their bases so indivisibly, that you 
could make no separation even in your judgment. As 
I stood on the shore, heaven and the clouds seemed 
lying under me; I was looking down into the sky, and 
the whole range of mountains, having one line of sum- 
mits under my feet, and another above me, seemed to 
be suspended between the firmaments. Shut your 
eyes and dream of a scene so unnatural and so beautiful. 
What I have said is most strictly and scrupulously 
true; but it was one of those happy moments that can 
seldom occur, for the least breath stirring would have 
shaken the whole vision, and at once unrealized it. [have 
before seen a partial appearance, but never before did, 
and perhaps never again may, lose sight of the lake 
entirely; for it literally seemed like an abyss of sky 
before me, not fog and clouds from a mountain, but the 
blue heaven spotted with a few fleecy pillows of cloud, 
that looked placed there for angels to rest upon them, 


Under date of June 27, 1804, we find this 

sketch of 
LIFE AT THE LAKES. 

The lakers and the fine weather have made their 
appearance together. As yet we have only seen Sharpe, 
whose name I know not if you will remember; he is 
an intimate of Tuffin, or Muffin, whose name you 
cannot forget; and, like him, an excellent talker; 
knowing every body, remembering every thing, and 
haying strong talents besides. Davy is somewhere on 
the road; he is recovering from the ill effects of fashion- 
able society, which had warped him. Rickman told me 
his mind was in a healthier tone than usual, and I 
was truly rejoiced to find it so. Wordsworth came 
over to see me on my return, and John Thelwall, the 
lecturer on elocution, dined with us on his travels. But 
the greatest event of Greta Hall is, that we have had a 
jack of two-and-twenty pounds, which we bought at 
threepence a pound. It was caught in the lake with a 
hook and line. We drest it in pieces, like salmon, and 
it proved, without exception, one of the finest fish I 
had ever tasted; so if ever you catch such a one, be 
sure you boil it instead of roasting it in the usual way. 
I am in excellent good health, and have got rid of my 
sore eyes,—for how long God knows. ‘The disease, it 
seems, came from Egypt, and is in some mysterious 
manner contagieus, so that we have naturalised another 
curse, 





Madoc is in the printer’s hands—Ballantyne, of 
Edinburgh, who printed the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
border,—if you remember the book. Next week I expect 
the first proof. Do not be frightened to hear after this 
that I have not done a stroke further in correcting and 
filling up the MSS. since my return. Reviewing is 
coming round again; I have a parcel upon the road, 
and groan in spirit at the prospect; not but of all 
trades it is the least irksome, and the most like my own 
favourite pursuits, which it certainly must, in a certain 
degree, assist, as well as, in point of time, retard. There 
is much of mine in the second volume*, and of my 
best; some of which you will discover, and some 
perhaps not. A sixth of the whole is mine;—pretty 
hard work. I get on bravely with my history, and 
have about three quarto volumes done,—quartos as they 
ought to be, of about 500 honest pages each. It does 
me good to see what a noble pile my boards make. 

THE PUBLICATION OF MADOC. 

Madoe has reached Keswick. I am sorry to see 
Snowdon uniformly mis-spelt, by what unaccountable 
blunder I know not. It is a beautiful book, but I re- 
pent having printed it in quarto. By its high price, 
one half the edition is condemned to be furniture in ex- 
pensive libraries, and the other to collect cobwebs in the 
publishers’ warehouses. I foresee that I shall get no 
solid pudding by it; the loss on the first edition will 
eat up the profits of the second, if the publishers, as I 
suppose they will, should print a second while the 
quarto hangs upon hand. However, after sixteen years 
it is pleasant, as well as something 
it, as I do now for the first time, in the shape of a book. 
Many persons will read it with pleasure, probably 
no one with more than you; for whatever worth it may 
have, you will feel, that had it not been for you, it 
could never possibly have existed. It is easy to quit 
the pursuit of fortune for fame; but had I been obliged 
to work for the necessary comforts instead of the su- 
perfluities of life, I must have sunk as ethers have done 
before me. Interrupted just when I did not wish it, 
for it is twilight—just light enough to see that the pen 
travels straight—and I am tired with a walk from 
Grasmere, and was in a mood for letter-writing ;—but 
here is a gentleman from Malta with letters from Cole- 
ridge. E. W. C. 





melancholy, to see 








PHILOSOPHY. 

Emerson’s Representative Men (Bohn’s Shilling Series.) 
INDEFATIGABLE Mr. Boun promises a shilling 
series, of which this edition of Emerson’s new work is 
a fair earnest. In typography it is very superior to 
either of its competitors, and if Mr. Boun displays the 
same good taste and sound judgment in selecting for 
this as for his more extensive libraries, he will command 
for it the same preference with the public. The 
work itself we have already copiously reviewed. 





SC!ENCE. 

The Geography of Great Britain. By Grorce Lone, 
M.A., late Professor of Classics at University College, 
and GrorGcE R. Porter, Esq., Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. Part I. England and Wales. 
London: Baldwin. 

WE are glad to learn that it is intended by Mr. BaLpwin 

to complete the design of the Library of Useful Know- 

ledge, which, although the progenitor of the cheap litera- 
ture that distinguishes our age, was certainly superior in 
quality to any that have come after it. When the society 
ceased to publish, and was virtually dissolved, many of its 
works were left unfinished, the volume before us being 
one of them. It is now, perhaps, supposed that the 
experience uf the succeeding years will have satisfied the 
public that they have “ gone further and fared worse ;” 
that there has been nothing to compare in practical 
utility and substantial information with “ The Library 
of Useful Knowledge,” and that, therefore, it might not 
be a bad speculation to resume it, with a view to its 
completion, upon the scale originally designed. The first 
work in which this renewed progress has been made is 
well-selected, with a view to interest the greatest number 
of persons. The geography of our own country is pro- 
bably that of which our countrymen know least, and 
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possess in their libraries the least copious and satisfac- 
tory information. A complete treatise upon it, by such 
justly-famed writers as Mr. Lone and Mr. PorTEr,can- 
not fail to be eagerly welcomed, and more especially in 
the counting-honse of the merchant, where the copious 
facts and figures compressed into this volume will be 
found to be in continual requisition for reference, The 
statistical division, written by Mr. Porter is the most 
copious, and from the advantages his position gives him, 
the most correct of any that we possess relating to the 
resources, the productions, the trade, the taxation, the 
education, and the progress of the kingdom; while Mr. 
Lona’s description of the counties, cities and towns, 
their aspect, antiquities and products, are not merely of 
the utility of a gazetteer, but agreeable reading, and 
the very copious index enables the inquirer to find in a 
moment the information he seeks respecting any par- 
ticular place or topic. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Potato: an Essay on its Constitution, Diseases. 
3y the Rev. 
Edinburgh: Fullarton. 1850, 
A LEARNED but yet thoroughly practical inquiry into 
the natural history of the potato, and what may be 
termed its physiology, including its diseases and its 
cultivation. Of course, the strange blight, which has 
produced so much misery to the human race, forms a 
prominent topic of investigation, and Mr. Wilson has 
evidence upon the subject, and 
the opinion s of the most distinguished persons who 
iave treated of it. He has also minutely reviewed, 
with the help of chemical science, the 
prevail in different localities with respect to manuring 
the potato. ‘To the numerous cultivators of this indis- 
pensable vegetable, this little pamphlet will be an inte- 
resting and probably a profitable acquisition. 


Varieties, Cultivation, and Uses, ge. 
Joun M. Witson. 


carefully collected all the 








actices which 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 
The Pillars of Hercules; a Narrative of 
Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By 
D. Urqunart, Esq., M.P. In 2 vols, 


Mr. Uraqunart first made himself notorious 
by a sort of monomaniac fear of Russia, which, 
spite of its absurdity, he succeeded, by dint 
of earnestness and exertion, in infusing into 
a considerable section of the community. He 
wrote in Reviews; he published travels; he 
edited a periodical called “ The Portfolio,” and, 
because Lord Patmerston turned a deaf ear 
to his ravings, he swore vengeance against the 
noble lerd; and when he obtained admittance 
to the House of Commons through a con- 
stituency who had been imposed upon by his 
professions of statesmanship, his first act was 
to cover himself with the immortality of ridi- 
cule produced by his famous motion for im- 


peachment, which expired amid shouts of 


laughter, and from that time forth Mr. Ur- 
QUHART was neither seen nor heard. But 
although silenced he was not idle. Blighted 
in the bud of his political career, he appears 
to have betaken himself to the harmless amuse- 
ment of travelling and making notes, which he 
has printed for the edification of the English 
public, who may possibly be induced to 
peruse his travels if they will not read his 
speeches. Andhe isright. The tourist is not 
so dull as the debater, nor quite so grievous a 
twaddler; but nevertheless the two volumes 
might have been reduced to one, and nota 
word worth preserving would have been 
thereby lost to the world. Something new 
and interesting must of course be expected 
in so many pages relating to a country of 
which little is known; but there is scarcely 
enough to compensate the labour of toiling 
through the whole. As to buying such a book, 
only he who has money to spare could be ad- 
vised to do so by any honest reviewer. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Unqcuart has exhibited 
learning and industry, and his theme is almost 
a new one; so he shall speak for himself, and 
we will deal with him most fairly by selecting 
the Sest passages we can find as specimens of 
his style, and ‘of the sort of information he 
picked ap daring his trip to Spain and Mo- 
Tocco ; confining our extracts to the notes on 
the latter country, as the least known. We 
will first present Tis sketch of 





THE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 

I find it was not the Sultan who went to the mosque 

last Friday, but his son. To-day I saw the real poten- 
tate overshadowed by the Sheriffean umbrella. He 
wore a green sulam, with a white sash or turban bound 
over it, which had a most singular effect. The umbrella 
was carried by a horseman on his left. The umbrella 
is of the ordinary size, but the spokes are straight. It 
is covered with crimson velvet, and has a depending 
fringe or border. Two men carried before him long 
lances upright, to spear on the spot, as I was told, 
whomever he might point out for that purpose. I could 
distinguish through my glass his broad Mulatto features, 
as he inclined right and left to the saluting crowd. As 
for two Fridays, he has not been to mosque, his appear- 
ance to day, and his look of health, have occasioned 
‘great rejoicings. Selam said to me, “ Moors not like 
English—look much to king. 
trebles Gibraltar, Malta—Moorish king die; all cut one 
another's throats.” 
“~Muley Abderachman has reigned twenty-three years. 
He had been employed both as governor and minister, 
and was assidnous and incorruptible. He was originally 
a merchant of Larache, where the loss of a cargo first 
made him known to the late Sultan, his uncle, and he 
gave him, im consequence, the government of Mogadore. 
His conduct in that post induced the Sultan to appoint 
him his successor, as being worthier to reign than anyfof 
his own sons, he was not, however, seated on the throne 
without bleodshed, and the commencement of his reign 
was marked with severity. His authority once esta- 
blished, his previous mildness reappeared. He is fond 
of money, and no one ever knew better how to gratify 
that taste ; but his word is inviolable, and he is no less 
orderly than upright, in his commercial dealings, which 
extend to every portion of his kingdom. Wise in 
small matters, he is foolish in great ones; and his 
merits render tolerable, or his astuteness sustains, 
the false and ruinous commercial system he has intro- 
daca. 

The mountain Breber tribes recognize the authority, 
but do not admit the interference, of the Sultans of 
Morocco. His power over the tribes of the plain, whether 
Breber or Arab, apparently severe, and sometimes terri- 
ble, is unequal and precarious: when he punishes, it is 
by abandoning the tribe to the vengeance of some neigh- 
douring and rival clan. Such a state of things seems 
to be as befitting for the exercise of his talents, as his 
talents for adjusting them to his own satisfaction. 


Summary conviction and execution, is the 
law of Morocco. 





MOORISH JUSTICE. 


During my absence, two daring crimes have been 
committed: a Shereff stole one of the Sultan's horses 
from the midst of the camp. The Sultan sentenced him 
to lose his head. He then put in the plea of his birth. 
“ Then,” said the Sultan, “cut off his right hand, that 
he may be disabled from disgracing his blood in this 
way in future.” There is no executioner; the butchers 
are bound to perform this duty. The chief Jewish and 
chief Mussulman butcher being called, they offered for a 
sabstitute by a sort of public auction; the crier com- 
mencing in this way— Who will cut off a head” (or 
a hand) “ for a dollar?—one dollar offered; and thus 
they ran up and down the street. No one offering, 
they increased the bid to two, three dollars, &c. When 
they had arrived at two doubloons (7/. 10s.), a tall black 
stepped forward and said, “ That is my price.” A tub 
of tar was brought: the Black hacked off the hand in a 
horry, and, on dipping the stump into the tar, it proved 
to be cold. He had, however, bound the arm before the 
amputation; and they ran to the neighbouring black- 
smith’s shop for embers, which they threw into the tar, 
and, setting it on fire, the stump was then plunged in, 


English king die; no. 
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The Shereff was then 








and so scorched and burnt. 
let go. 

In the other case, the culprit, a man from the interior, 
had killed a lad who was ploughing, and carried off his 
cattle. The Sultan said to the mother of the lad, “Ex- 
cuse his life, and take one hundred dollars:” she said, 
“T want the life of him who took the life of my son.” 
The Sultan three times repeated his question, doubling 
his offer: she said, “I ask what the law gives me, and 
that law you are Sultan to execute.” The culprit was 
led out to execution: the head, as we returned, was on 
the market-gate, and the dogs swarmed round the 
carcass. 


One of the plagues of Morocco is, 
THE SAINTS. 


It is impossible to conclude this subject of govern- 
ment without mention of the saints. What constitutes 
a saint no one can tell; they are of both sexes and all 
ages, of every class and rank, from the madman to the 
philosopher, from the fanatic to the infidel, and from the 
mischievous and wicked to the humane and benevolent. 
I met a man with wool on his head, and a long stave in 
his hand, chanting forth a ditty at the top of his 
strained voice. This was a saint, and the soldiers made 
me move aside, for fear he should make a rush at me. 
They took the man for « madman; he was none. There 
was some time ago at Tangier, a female saint, who 
went about entirely naked; every morning she took 
from the market-people wood, and laying it in a circle 
made a fire and seated herself in the middle. There 
are respectable families where saintship is hereditary: 
these bury the saints when they die, in their own 
houses. In these saints are to be found traces at once 
of the asceticism of early Christianity, which had its 
birth in Africa, and of those practices which, in the 
still earlier times of Polytheism, rendered Africa a 
scandal and wonder to the rest of the world. 


One of the best and most interesting parts 
of the work is Mr. Urquiart’s description of 
the famous interesting plant, 


THE HASHISH. 


It appears as the potomantes of the Indus, the gelo- 
taphylis of Bactria, the achemenes of the Persians, the 
ophisnu of Ethiopia, the nepenthes of the Greeks. 
The apparently contradictory qualities ascribed to these 
may all be found in the hashish: like the ophisnu, it 
recalls consciousness of the past and inordinate fears, 
on account of which it was given as a punishment to 
those who had committed sacrilege; but, above all, it 
brings too that forgetfulness for which Helen admin- 
istered to Telemachus the nepenthes, and which no 
doubt she had learned in Egypt. Equally does it 
become a poison which absorbs all others, It will 
explain the incantations of Circe, and the mysteries of 
the cave of Trophonius. When taken without sus- 
picion, its effects would appear as the workings within 
themselves of the divinity. It goes some way tu 
account for the long endurance of a religious imposture, 
so slightly wove and so incessantly rebelled against. 
Here was a means at the disposal of the priest, diviner, 
and thaumaturgist, and beyond all appeals to the mere 
imagination The epithets which the Hindoos apply to 
their bangue might equally serve for the hashish— 
“assuager of sorrow,” “increaser of pleasure,” “ cemen- 
ter of friendship,” “laughter-mover.” Bangue, how- 
ever, when often repeated, “is followed by catalepsy, or 
that insensibility which enables the body to be moulded 
into any position, like a Dutch jointed-doll, in which 
the limbs are made in the position in which they are 
placed, and this state will continue for many hours. 


He resolved to try its effects upon himself. 
The experiment is thus narrated: 


In a very short time he becomes so insensible that he 
seems intoxicated, or deprived of life. Then, according 
as the case may be, the operations are performed, of 
amputations, &c., and the cause of the malady is re- 
moved. Subsequently, the tissues are brought together 
by sutures, and liniments are employed. After some 
days the patient is restored to health, without having 
felt, during the operation, the least pain 

I was led to take an interest in this plant from the 
following circumstance. A lady, suffering from spasms, 
arising from an affection of the spine, had obtained some 
years ago a small portion of hashish (at the time a name 
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unknown), when all other narcotics had failed: it 
afforded her an almost miraculous relief. Medical men 
had been applied to in India to procure the bangue, but 
it failed. The hemp of England had been tried in vain, 
I wrote to Mr. Lane, then in Egypt, requesting him to 
obtain some, but he found it a disgraceful thing to 
make inquiries on the subject. All these endeavours 
ended in disappointment. Still I remained satisfied that 
there was such a plant. At Tangier, I observed a 
diminutive pipe, about the size of a thimble; I asked 
what kind of tobacco they were smoking. I was 
answered kef (literally, enjoyment),—it was the hash- 
ish. I found that it was also taken inwardly. Either 
the leaves are swallowed with water, after being crushed, 
or it is prepared, aud boiled with sugar, or honey, and 
butter, like horehound, a great variety of seeds and 
spices entering into the composition, which is thus said 
to vary in its effects, and to be gifted also with medicinal 
powers. ‘This preparation is the majonn. Its effects 
were described as those of the laughing gas, except that, 
instead of a few minutes, it lasts for many hours. Some 
ery, some laugh, some fall into drowsy listlessness; some 
are rendered talkative and funny. ‘They see visions, 
imagine themselves reduced to poverty, or become em- 
perors and commanders of armies, the natural disposi- 
tion predominating in the derangement. Men under its 
influence were pointed out to me in the streets. They 
walked along with fixed eyes, heedless of all around 
them. Some take it daily in small quantities, producing, 
as one of them described to me, “a comfortable state of 
mind,” without appearing to impair the general health. 
Under its influence the mouth is parched, it is not in 
their power to spit. Their eyes become red and small. 
They are ravenous for food. Everything that one hears 
of it has the air of fable: and I should have been in- 
clined to treat it as such, but for the evidence of my 
own senses, 

Finding that I could not understand from description 
either the mode of preparing it, or the effects, I de- 
termined to get those who were accustomed to make it 
to bring the materials, and prepare it before me, and 
then to try it myself, and on as many others as I could. 
I was ‘so engaged for a week after my return to Rabat, 
for I had successively the three most noted confectioners 
to try their skill against each other. They have not a 
regular or uniform process, and the majoun is conse- 
quently of very unequal strength and efficacy. Our 
first attempts were failures. The first proof of the 
success of our preparation was in the case of a young 
English clergyman, to whom some of it had been given 
as a sweetmeat. Some hours passed without any visible 
effects, when a musician, who had the faculty of strangely 
distorting his features, came in, dressed as a mummer. 
The Englishman took him for the devil, and a most 
laughable scene ensued. Next morning, on inquiries 
after his health, he said he had slept soundly and agree- 
ably, “as the windows and doors were bolted.” Later 
in the day the effect disappeared entirely, and he seemed 
to recollect the circumstances with a confused pleasure, 
describing various things that had never happened. 

The first time I took it was about seven in the morn- 
ing, and in an hour and a half afterwards I perceived a 
heaviness of the head, wandering of the mind, and an 
apprehension that I was going to faint. I thence passed 
into a state of half trance, from which I awoke sud- 
denly, and much refreshed. The impression was that 
of wandering out of myself. I had two beings, and 
there were two distinct, yet concurrent trains of ideas. 

Images came floating before me—not the figures of a 
dream, but those that seem to play before the eye when 
it is closed, and with those figures were strangely mixed 
the sounds of a guitar that was being played in the ad- 
joining room; the sounds seemed to cluster in and pass 
away with the figures on the retina. The music of the 
wretched performance was heavenly, and seemed to pro- 
ceed from a full orchestra, and to be reverberated through 
long halls of mountains. These figures and sounds 
were again connected with metaphysical reflections, 
which also, like the sounds, clustered themselves into 
trains of thought, which seemed to take form before my 
eyes, and weave themselves with the colours and sounds, 
I was following a train of reasoning: new points would 
occur, and concurrently there was a figure before me, 
throwing out corresponding shoots like a zine tree; and 
then, as the moving figures reappeared, or as the sounds 
caught my ear, the other classes of figures came out 
distinetly, and danced through each other. 
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The reasonings were long and elaborate: and, though 
the impression of having gone through them remains, 
every effort has been in vain to recal them. 

Mr. Urqunart has taken some trouble at 
times to reproduce his large stores of know- 
ledge relating to the history, customs, and 
peo le of the East. The following will pro- 

ably be new to most of our readers; at least, 
we do not remember before to have met with 
an account of the system of the 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MOROCCO. 

Morocco is isolated from the world: on the west an 
unapproachable coast; on the east and south an impas- 
sable desert. It has no neighbours except the Regency 
of Algiers. Its standing policy was to be at war with 
Europe. Muley Ismael, visiting Tetuan, addressed the 
body of counsel who had come to compliment him, in 
these words, “It is my pleasure to be at war with all 
Christendom, except Eugland and Raguza.” Yet they 
made treaties with the merchants of the states with 
which they were not figuratively, but really, at war. 
M. Chenier, who was French consul fifty years ago at 
Tangier, has written the best work upon Morocco. He 
confined its foreign relations to Algiers; it is with refe- 
rence to that regency, that he calculated its military 
force. He esteems Morocco the weaker of the two, and 
in danger from Algiers. The ‘Turks had invaded 
Morocco from Algiers, and they once placed a sovereign 
on the throne of Fez, but that was long ago. Foreign 
relations had been to them a novelty, which they ought 
not to be, seeing that the princes of this land formerly 
assumed the lofty title of Emir al Moslemin; that they 
have never ceased to claim the chieftainship of the Arab 
race, and have never condescended to sign a treaty with 
the sultans of Constantinople. Holding the Turks as 
usurpers of the Caliphat, and intruders in Africa, they 
stand in an anomalous position: they are Sunis who 
opposed the claims of Ali, and their royal house derives, 
or pretends to derive, its origin from Ali. Muley 
Abderachman has, however, shown no sign, in dealing 
with the foreign difficulties that have befallen him, of 
that dexterity which he has evinced in domestic mat- 
ters. In listening to the details of his weakness and 
pusillanimity, as shown on recent occasions, I have been 
reminded of Louis Philippe. 

The feature in the administration of this country, or 
rather reign, is the private dealing of the emperor with 
the merchants. He remits to them duties, and makes 
loans of money without interest. He allows them to 
export and import without paying the duties in ready 
money, and they go on in the face of an accumulating 
debt, speculating on credit. The goods are bought and sold 
at what would be a loss, if the taxes were accounted for; 
and when any one of them is unable to meet his engage- 
ments, he has only to go to the emperor and_ borrow, 
and thus again heap up the mass of engagements he 
never can meet. He is encouraged by the knowledge 
that the emperor never calls a creditor to account—the 
settlement comes only on his dying day. It is not 
trifling sums that are at stake. The debt of the 
English agent at Mogadore is between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds. 

These concessions of credit, the loans of money and 
the granting of permits, and monopolies, are managed, 
not with a view to the pecuniary interests of the sove- 
reign, but for political ends. By these means he para- 
lyses all resistance to his illegal taxes on trade in the 
cities whose business these imposts are considered to be. 
This ledger management of a nation is an effort of genius 
worthy of Mehemet Ali. 

The fons molorum, here, as elsewhere, is the cu:toms’ 
duties. They have everywhere been introduced by eva- 
sion and fraud; for, until a people is familiarised with 
them, they are too monstrous and wicked to be argued 
about. In Mussulman countries the task has been 
more difficult than with us, as there is no church pro- 
perty with which to bribe public assemblies, and taxes 
on commerce are expressly prohibited by the code at 
once of religion and government. A people so tenacious 
of old customs as the Moors, and so little disposed to 
imitate Europe, were not easily brought under on such 
a point, and their recent history affords two instances 
of revolts occasioned by illegal taxation. The first 
revolt was in 1774, when the principal citizens of Fez 
(an unprotected city) thus addressed the Sultan, Sidi 
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In conclusion, we present the novel and 
curious description of 


THE JEWS OF BARBARY. 


The Jews of Barbary look down upon the Jews of 
Christendom, whom they call Ers Edom. A rabbi, 
referring to the conversion of the rich, said, “We have 
only to undergo the temptations of poverty and danger 
—they have to endure those of ease and wealth.” 

They tax themselves for the Holy Land to the amount 
of one half their tax to the Moorish Government. I 
saw one of their collectors from Jerusalem, who told 
me that their people in Morocco amounted to one 
million. 

The Jews are the only portion of the people not, 
therefore, subject to the haratch, or poll-tax; they do 
not pay it. This fact entirely confirms what I have 
said respecting the original conquest. The tax now 
paid by the Jews is of modern introduction; formerly, 
they presented to the sovereign a golden hen, with 
twelve chickens in enamelled work, and this was their 
quit rent. At Tunis and Tripoli they do so still. ‘The 
vexations to which they are subject are of this nature :— 
A son of the Sultan being resident here, and, for a time, 
really the governor, sent to them a young lion to keep, 
directing that a certain quantity of meat should be 
given him daily, and fixing four hundred dollars as his 
weir geldt in case of death. The Jews supplied him 
so plentifully, that he died of indigestion. The prince 
then sent a hyena, fixing six pounds of beef, “ besides 
the bones,” as his daily allowance, and settling his head 
money at one thousand dollars. The Jews began again 
by giving him ten pounds, “ besides the bones.” The 
prince was, however, ‘soon after disgraced and impri- 
soned, and the Jews since then have led a quiet life. 

They are subject to blows from any one and every 
one, and the occasion is afforded by every holy place, 
where the shoes have to be taken off. Still, I have not 
remarked that they suffer much. Up to the present 
time, I have not seen a Jew beaten or insulted, and I 
have witnessed on several occasions their reception by 
Moors of the first rank, in which it would have been 
impossible, but for the dress, to have known the differ- 
ence. Besides, the Moors are not proficients in the art 
of “ self-defence,” and could not plant a blow if they set 
about it. 

At a Jewish marriage I was standing beside the 
bridegroom when the bride entered; as she crossed the 
threshold, he stooped down and slipped off his shoe, and 
struck her with the heel on the nape of the neck, I 
at once saw the interpretation of the passage in scrip- 
ture, respecting the transfer of the shoe to another, In 
case the brother-in-law did not exercise his privilege. 

The slipper in the East being taken off in-doors, or 
if not, left outside the apartment, is placed at the edge 
of the small carpets upon which you sit, and is at hand 
to administer correction, and is here used in sign of the 
obedience of the wife, and of the supremacy of the 
husband. The Highland custom is to strike for “ good 
luck,” as they say, the bride with anold slipper. Little 
do they suspect the meaning implied. The regalia of 
Morocco is enriched with a pair of embroidered slippers, 
which are, or used to be, carried before the Sultan, as 
amongst us the sceptre or sword of state. 

This superstition of the old slipper reminds me of 
another. In the Highlands the great festivity is the 
ushering in of the new year. The moment is watched 
for with the utmost anxiety; every one then rushes into 
the streets, with posset in hand, embracing whoever he 
meets, and shouting “Huymenah!” This word has 
puzzled the traveller and the antiquary; it was the 
very word whieh the Greeks repeated, no more know- 
ing its meaning than the Highlander: Hymenea or 
Hymeneau ! and out of which come Hymen, Hymn, 
&c. Menah was Jesboal umong the Sabeans, from 
minah or minik, fortifications, the procession going 
round the walls. Men is habitation in Egyptian and 
Coptic—minith contracted to met is the name for a 
village in Egypt: it is preserved in the Highlands in 
midden. From this word come many names of places 
in Spain, Italy, Africa, Greece, and Asia Minor. It 
gives the names to founders, as Menes, Minos, Maon, 
&c.; thence are derived a multiplicity of the terms in 
common use,—manes, ammunition, mansion, manitoni, 
month, maniac, &c.; and, of course, the words in Greek 
and Latin, through which they have reached us. 





Mahomet : 


The Sabbath commences on Friday evening, when 
the shadow ceases, or when three stars ‘can be seen, and 
lasts to the same period of Saturday. During these 
hours the Jew cannot spread an umbrella; it would be 
pitching a tent:—he cannot mount on horseback; it 
would be going a journey:—he cannot smoke; it would 
be lighting a fire:—he cannot put one out, ever if it 
caught the house:—he cannot buy or bring anything, 
nor speak of any worldly concern, nor break the seal of 
a letter. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 











Eight Years in British Guiana, being the 
Journal of a Residence in that Province from 
1840 to 1848, inclusive. By Barton Pre- 
MIuM, a Planter of the Province. London: 
Longman and Co. 


How many times during the seven years that 
it has been our duty to record in the columns 
of Tue Critic the progress of publication, 
have we had occasion to protest against the 
practice of employing the form of fiction for 
the promulgation of truth. Each destroys the 
value and the interest of the other. The 
reader, unable to separate them, regrets the 
fact, because it is mingled with fancy, and he 
does not resign himself to the fascination of 
the fiction, because it is sobered down by its 
avowed intermixture with truth. It is equally 
damaging to the author, for it either clips the 
wings of his imagination, or deforms his de- 
scriptions of realities. More especially is it 
to be deprecated where the object is politival 
or sectarian, for then both facts and arguments 
are distorted for the expresg purpose of ad- 
vancing one party or opinion, and depressing 
another. 

Now Mr. Premium has written the volume 
before us with design to submit to his fellow- 
subjects in England the depressed condition of 
the West Indian Colonies, and as he is inti- 
mately acquainted with them, feels strongly 
and expresses himself vigorously, he might 
have produced some impression upon the public 
here had he come forward with a plain state- 
ment of grievances, and an unadorned nar- 
rative of the actual state of things in the 
Islands. But, instead of doing this, he chooses 
to wrap up his information in the form of a 
| very clumsy fiction, and no small trouble is 
| required, and a good deal of acuteness too, in 
| sifting the true from the false—the fact from 
| the fancy—the opinion from the sentiment. 
| Mr. Premium is, of course, very wrath at the 
| abolition of slavery and the sugar monopoly ; 
| declares that the compensation was not half 
| sufficient ; protests that the land is worn out, 
and that the planter cannot afford to repair it; 
and, in short, prophecies ruin to the posses- 
sions, and the ultimate abandonment of the 
islands to the idle emancipated negroes. But 
with all this we have nothing to do. Our 
concern is only with that portion of his work 
which is of general interest ; and since what- 
ever value it possesses is derived from its nar- 
ratives of facts, and it is nothing worth as a 
fiction, we shall limit our extracts exclusively 
to the former; and, therefore, it is that we 
have taken it out of the department of the 
latter. 


Mr. Premium speaks very disparagingly of 
I g 
NEGRO MARRIAGES. 


More than twenty years ago, the Evangelical party in 
England, scandalized beyond measure at the state of 
concubinage which prevailed among our black popula- 
tion, inculcated in every way the necessity for marrying 
them without delay, and the different clergymen were 
spurred on to bring about this desirable event as often 
and as speedily as possible. These worthy men, finding 
that they might subject themselves to the charge of re- 
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them actuated, it may be, by the same ideas in regard 
to the moral effect of matrimony, proceeded to exhort 
their flocks to enter into the state, both privately and 
from the pulpit; and the negroes, observing that they 
were likely to be looked on more favourably by their 
pastors, and that the ceremony was sufficiently short 
and easily gone through, were soon induced to be mar- 
ried in considerable numbers. It is said that several 
applications were made to the clergymen to undo the 
knot soon after it was tied; and that the parties, finding 
this to be impracticable, speedily disseminated the ex- 
traordinary information among the rest, which led to 
some falling off in the monthly lists of marriages. 
Many of them declared at this period that “ Marry 
no for "Nigga’t all, da Buckra fashion;” and seemed 
to have a rooted aversion to it. The custom of the 
Whites, however, and the example which their in- 
creasing self-esteem since the wera of emancipation has 
led them to adopt, have gradually established a mar- 


riage on the same footing as among ourselves; an insti- 
tution which all think they should experience once in 
their lives. They go through the ceremony; but, I 


grieve to say, that in too many cases it is an idle form, 
in every sense of the word. ‘They have generally been 
on the most intimate footing before—perhaps living 
together; and it happens too often th: 
and, without requiring the sanction of the law, separate, 
and take new mates, according to tlie old African habit. 





t they disagree, 
] 





My wife has just been shocked by such a case in our 
own hottsehold. The housemaid and butler, both young, 
were married eighteen months ago: we gave them a 
marriage-dinner and some presents. They continued in 
our service, occupying rooms in the offices which were 
built for our servants; but in the course of six months 
they began to fight, and the noise and tumult in their 





quarter became so frequent, that, after repeated admo- 
nitions, I warned them off, and finally they went away, 
he to town to live with another woman, and she to reside 
with a settler in the new village here. 

Unhappily, this is not the o ly in 
curred among our domestics within tl 
four years. Our cook, a of about forty, six 
months ago, without any violent quarrel, deserted her 
husband, a man with only one leg, and went to live 
with thé engineer of the estate—the black one, I mean, 
a youth of twenty; while his lawful wife, a girl of his 
own age, by whom he had two children, went to a 
neighbouring estate to reside with a mere lad of about 
sixteen, who had been working a short time here. The 
cook and her helpmate had been joined together for at 
least a dozen years. From these occurrences, in the 
limited sphere of my establishment, an idea may be 
formed of the extent to which such enormities prevail 
over the province. There is little doubt that when the 
tie becomes in the slightest de 
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impropriety, or feeling of religions awe for the com- 
mands of the Most High, will prevent them from 
separating. In many cases I have heard of, the separa- 
tion having been made with cordial good-humour on 
both sides. In general, the children, if there are any, 
go with the mother; in fact, she usually bears the 
chief burden of their maintenance when the pair live 
together: and I am of opinion that the wife is the 
more meritorious of the two in nine cases out of ten; 
the husband being commonly a tyrant, and forcing the 
wife, more majorum, to be his slave in the house. He 
utes just what he chooses to the funds required 
for supporting his family, while she must supply what- 
e ver is deficient, or brave his wrath, which is vented 
usually in blows; and he squanders his gains among 
companions or other women, in drinking and de- 
bauchery. 














He seems thoroughly to understand the cha- 
racter of the Negro, and those are the best and 
most amusing portions of his work in which 
he describes them. ‘Thus: 

One day I was standing on the path leading from our 
village to the field, where they were going to work, 
when a man came along limping as if his foot had 
picked up some thorn or similar annoyance. A woman 
whom he passed, tickled by his uncouth gesture, cried 
out, “ Hey! Quaco, you da go dance in a field, da new 
catreel disha, eh?” Quaco laughed with the laughter, 
and passed on; but there was one behind who could not 
brook this insult on her husband’s dignity. She came 
straight up to the other lady, calmly deposited the 


basket which held whatever articles she took to the 
cane-field with her, and then her hoe, on thé ground, 
and forthwith opened fire, setting her arms a-kimbo, 
with—“ You laugh my man, eh—you latigh my man, 
eh, matiina,—eh, marnma?” “ Kay, sissie, me no laugh 
bad—da good laugh me langh” (meaning that she was 
joking. “ You is a vile nigga mammia, no bit of lady 
bout you; dat is what you is.” The other had hitherto 
been cool, but she now sprang to her feet, and assumed 
the same belligerent attitude as her opponent. “ You 
say me iio lady, you saucy, good for-nothing Congo dat 
you is.” “Me Congo!” exclaimed the first; then, in a 
very shrill tone, as if this had been the climax of 
impudence, “me Congo! da liard youis. You know 
bery well me double Creole; you is Ebbo, dough! nasty 
Ebbo, wha savee, eat dem mattie.” Their voices rose 
to a crying pitch, as one pungent recriminating remark 
followed another, till the quarrel ripened, and they 
formed a nucleus for their friends and relatives as they 
passed to work, who, instead of keeping aloof, as sensible 
persons would on similar occasions, all took part in the 
strife of scolding, and it was an hour afterwards when 
the mass of them appeared in the field, while the prin- 
cipals did not come at all. Thus it is; a silly childish 
dispute is every day involving perhaps a hundred people 
in a wordy squabble that annoys us for two or three days. 

Here are some more 

SKETCHES OF FREE NEGROES. 

Negroes have a sort of hereditary respect for the lords 
f the soil; and, while they would openly deride an 
overseer, and quietly offer a passive resistance to the 
directions of a manager who did not suit their tastes, 
they would yield obedience readily, so far as they will 
do so now, to the dictates of the plantation massa. But 
while they act thus, they are by no means insensible to 
the absurdity of any solecism in plantership, which an 
inexperienced proprietor would be guilty of; and it is a 
singular fact, that although they will ruin an estate by 
the careless performance of their tasks from day to day, 
they do not like to work under an unskilful planter. 
On an estate near this is a young manager, preferred to 
the charge on account of his relationship to the pro- 
prietor, whose actions have lately been severely eriticised 
by his neighbours. About a fortnight ago, some twenty 
or twenty-five men, with their shovels on shoulder, came 
to me, in absence of Mr. Brown, to offer themselves for 
hire. I entered into conversation with them in the 
usual way, asked their terms, and so forth, and finally, 
whence they came. I learned that they were from the 
plantation I have just alluded to, and I then said that 
although willing to take all the good hands who offered 
themselves, I did not like to deprive a near neighbour of 
his ablest shovelmen. “Why do you leave him?” 
There was a dead silence for half a minute; and, no 
older man inclining to speak, a little bustling youngster 
of about twenty came forward. ‘ Massa,” said he, 
“no use for tell lie, tha’ nyung (young) mangea no ha’ 
sense, he da play h—1 yander.” Then they all opened 
like a pack of hounds. “He mad.” “He let in salt 
water for kill cane.” “ He boil sugar berrout (without) 
lime,” were the phrases, among twenty others, most 
distinctly heard. “But,” said I “if you do the work 
well in the field, what is it to you if he spoils the cul- 
tivation? you have nothing to do with that.” ‘“ Massa,” 
said the same youth, “we no want estate to hab 
eracter!” “ Indeed,” was my reply; “Ishould think 
it is what you care very little about; it is notorious that 
all of you now do the plantation work very badly; if 
you wish your own to have a good character, why don’t 
you do it as well as in the old time?” “ O dat is oder 
ting.” “Why?” He would not answer, but I could 
do it for him. Individually, they like to indulge their 
indolence by doing their tasks in the easiest, and con- 
sequently, the worst manner; but they are all proud, 
and each would like to see his comrade doing the work 
properly, although he will not, because he wishes, in 
speaking to a friend on a neighbouring estate, to be able 
to crow over him, and to tell that his cultivation looks 
betters and his crops are larger than those of his neigh- 
bour. It has often struck me that the negro is the 
proudest ot mankind, and the most sensitive in regard 
to aggression of his self-esteem. 


And these are 
NEGRO VILLAGES, 
The village, as it really is, which has been thus 





erected by a body of freeholders, if I may so call those 


who have no tentire at all, is well enough, if the cot- 
tages are taken separately; but they afford, on the 

gregate, a good illustration 6f the negro chafacter. 
Every one wishes to be considered as the planner and 
builder of his own edifice, and to be not at all indebted 
to his neighbour, either for suggestion or design. They 
have a sort of jealousy in all such matters, that often 
goes a Indicrous length. The villages built by them- 
selyes are invariably, in consequence of this féeling, 
without any uniformity and scarcely in lines S06 as to 
constitute streets, one being ten feet in front of the line, 
another twenty behind; again, one will be of two 
stories; those on each side of it only one; while the 
exteriér is of every shape and form which the ingenuity 
of man can devise so as to be habitable. But consider- 
able care is generally evinced to have the little plot of 
ground in front neat and clean, with a frnit tree here 
and there within its area, and a footpath in the centre, 
leading to the public road. I strove hard to keep them 
right in the formation of the town on this property, and 
my suggestions and remonstrances were endured at first 
quietly; but afterwards they generally asked, like a 
certain worthy duke, if they could not do what they 
liked with their own; and in a very sulky dissatisfied 
way. In my opinion, there is as large a proportion of 
self-conceit in the “ mental development” of the negro, 
as in that of the most decided coxcomb of Bond-street; 
their constant jars and squabbles almost always arising 
out of offended vanity. 


We conclude with an interestsng description 
of 


= 


THE SNAKES OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Depredations are frequently committed among the 
ducks of the estates by a variety of the boa peculiar to 
this part of America, called the camoeny; a snake that 
takes his prey generally in the water, under which he 
lurks, with his head up, so as to observe without being 
observed; and when any aquatic fowl is discovered he 
steals upon and seizes it. They are of immense size, 
it is said, in some localities. The largest I have seen 
was twenty feet long: it had just swallowed a Mus- 
covy duck, which it seized in the middle of a numerous 
flock, raising such a noise as brought one to the spot 
who saw the snake and gave the alarm. He was shot 
by repeated fusillades, but not before he had gotten the 
duck into his gullet. The Negroes are not afraid of 
them, and they eat them with great gusto. 

This one was no sooner floating on the water, without 
much motion, than the man who owned the prey jumped 
in and attacked him with a knife, ripping up his throat 
and stomach; where he found his property, only half- 
way down, and whence he speedily extracted it. In 
fact, the protuberance caused by the bird was visible 
from the bank of the trench. Notwithstanding its 
great length, this reptile was not thicker than a stout 
man’s leg at the calf. They are darker than the boas 
of the East, bat beautifully marked also with a variety 
of colours; black, white, and brown predominating. 
Indeed, I would say from what I have seen, that the 
venomous snakes are the most revolting in appearance. 
The blood snake is understood to be of this description; 
and it resembles strongly an enormous earth-worm, 
being just of that colour, and usually from four to six 
feet long. There is another sort, of a deep grass green 
hue, and of similar length; while the coral snake, from 
eighteen inches to three feet, glides along among the 
flowers and shrubs near a house, in the gay colours of 
scarlet, black, and white, which characterize the sub- 
stance from which it takes its name. The whip snake 
is the most familiar with man, being generally found 
near houses. It is so named from the resemblance it 
bears to the thong of a whip, and is perfectly inocuous. 

Some years ago, when in the colony, and visiting a 
bachelor friend who lived in a retired situation, I was 
one day reclining on a sofa and reading, the house being 
perfectly still, and no person nearer than the kitchen, 
when a snake of this variety moved so silently into the 
room that he was in the middle of it before I was 
aware of his presence. He seemed to look for some 
things, as if he knew they should be there; insects pro- 
bably, for I observed him to pick up a spider. At last 
he espied me, and, raising his head, in an instant was 
coiled up instinctively for defence; but ‘immediately 
afterwards, when I got on my feet, he retreated with 
great expedition below the sideboard, and contrived to 

ensconce himself so between it and the wall that it was 
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only after detaching it the servants were able to dis- 
lodge him. I would not permit them to kill him; and 
they were both sulky and surprised when he glided 
rapidly down the outer steps and on to the lawn with- 
out being assailed by every sort of offensive weapon 
that might come to hand. 








Turkey and its Destiny. By C. Macrar.ane, 
Esq. In 2 vols. London: Murray. 1850. 


In 1828 Mr. Macrartane visited Constan- 
tinople, and published an extremely interesting 
narrative of its then condition. Since that period 
vast changes have been attempted to be made 
by its government; the manners and modes 
of dress and of living in the most civilized 
countries of Europe has been pertinaciously 
sought to be infused into the Mahomedans. 
The court has set the example, anticipating 
that there, as elsewhere, the fashion of the 


aristocracy would soon become the fashion of 


the people. In 1848 Mr. Macraruane felt a 
desire to see with his own eyes what had been 


the practical results of these reforms, and how | 


far Turkey had improved as compared with his 
remembrances of it in 1828, just twenty years 
betore. Accordingly he started for Constan- 
tinople, actively employed himself there in 
looking into the actual state of things, and 
learning what are the feelings of the community 
upon the changes attempted by the govern- 
ment ; and thus, so far as he might, to form a 
judgment upon the probable future of an em- 
pire which, once the terror of Europe, is now 
its pity; whose destruction was once as much 
the object of kings and people, as is now its 
preservation. 

Mr, Macraruanr’s report is altogether dis- 
couraging. According to him, Turkey has 
fallen into hopeless decrepitude and decay. 
It is gone, as an independent state, and can 
only maintain a short and precarious existence 
by help of its more powerful christian allies. 
Its very being depends on the breath of a 
congress of European powers. Nor has this 
catastrophe been postponed by the reforms 
that have been so vigorously prosecuted. On 
the contrary, they have the rather hastened its 
fall, because they have not been cordially 
accepted by the people, but only sullenly sub- 
mitted to; they have been reforms only in name 
and aspect—not in reality ; the Mussulman has 
assumed the European garb and gait, but his 
ideas are Moslem still; they are still chain- 
bound by the fixed belief in an unavoidable 
fate—still do they shun all active exercise of 
mind or body—still they are encircled by the 
prejudices which nothing has yet been able to 
disturb, far less to dissipate. i 

Such is the practical result of Mr. Macrar- 
LANE’S investigation of the present state and 
prospects of the Qurkish Empire; and it is 
sufficiently discouraging to those who desire 
the continuance of European peace, for, when 
Turkey falls, the scramble for the possession 
of the prize will almost unavoidably produce 
a European war. 

With these introductory remarks we will 
leave Mr. Macrartane to speak for himself, 
adding only that he is manifestly a man pos- 
sessed of strong feelings, and with strong 
prejudices, and that his statements must always 
be taken with an allowance. He is one of those 
persons who cannot see both sides. But he 
intends honestly, and he has vigorous powers 
of description, as the following extracts will 
prove. ‘These are 

THE TURKS IN 1848. 


The Turks over in Constantinople certainly looked 
much less like Turks, and were far more civil than in 





1828. They were incomparably less picturesque and 
imposing in their outward appearance. The forced 
change of costume has transformed them into a rather 
mean, shabbylooking people. But for the glaring red 
fezz (a mean, ungraceful, head covering in itself), they 
might pass for Franks who employed bad tailors and 
seldom got their elothes brushed. A blue frock-coat 
buttoned up to the chin, and dirty duck pantaloons not 
wider than we wear them, were the prevailing fashion. 
In my time, Sultan Mahmoud had made war on flowing 
bright-coloured robes, and a fierce attack on the loose 
baggy nether garments of the Mussulmans; but still 
the prejudice was strong in favour of 
trousers, and a shabby fellow continued to be 
nated as a “ tight breeches,” or “ n 


desig- 
arrow breeches ;” but 
now every man’s breeches were narrow in Stamboul, 
except among the common people, Oulema, Dervishes, 
and a few old-fashioned country people from the moun- 
tains in Europe or from the interior of Asia Minor. In 
many cases it cost me thought and trouble to distin- 









guish between Mussulmans and Rayahs. Twenty years 
ago there was no possibility of « ndi f 
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certainly found nothing now 
civility. In 1828 there was no going across the 
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the Turkish rabble, we 
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ntinople without being attended by 





one or two armed Turks; and the presence a cuard 
of the faithful could not always screen one from the 
most gross and opprobrious language. We were now 
alone, my son and I. In the bazaars we met some 


French fashion, unveiled 


about un 
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, walking 


Frank ladies, dressed in 
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making their purchases. They are constantly doing 





this, walking over by the Galata Bridge, which is about 


the best promenade here, and w 
the midst of Turks, and not unfrequen 


cing quietly back in 
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Formerly it was and 
enterprize if any European ladies ventured from thi 
to Stamboul! It was quite a field of anxi 
thought, and many preparations were necessary. 
Turkish authorities must be 
cavasses or chaoushes, girded and armed to the teeth, 
must be provided for the escort by some embassy or 
other, or the ladies must be muffled up and di 
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themselves from prejudice and 
Ramazan. 

It was anomalous, and very contrary to the 
the Koran, but the Turkish 
month of Ramazan to show themselves most I 
to make the greatest display of their charms and their 
splendour. On the afternoon of every Friday (their Sab- 
bath) the large, irregular, but at 
near the barracks and palace and offices of the Seras- 
kier Pasha, which stands over in Constantinople on the 
site of a palace of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
was converted into a Hyde Park or Champs Elysées, or 
Prado, the wives of the pashas and other grandees 
parading up and down, and round and round, in arubas, 
telikes, kotchys, and (some few) in light gay, and really 


iY ) broke 
spirit of 
ladies chose this very 


abroad, or 
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least open square, 








in amplitude of 








elegant small open carriages, made chiefly at Vienna 
Although this open space was almost the only part of 
Constantinople where a carriage could be driven at 
all, it was uneven, rough, and dusty, the iriequali- 
ties giving such rumbles and jolts as to try the springs 
of the carriages rather severely—for, without counting 
children, each dame of quality had generally two or 
three friends with her, and Turkish dames of quality 
are apt to be embonpoint. It used to astonish us 
how they packed themselves up in those vehicles, and 
how two small horses—and at times but one—could 
drag them and the vehicle over such a road. Those 
who were most alla F'ranga had their coachman seated 
before them on a or driving-seat; the more 
cautious made their driver walk on foot, holding the 
reins rather short, in his two hands; 


coach-box 
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The 
capital, who had got somewhat accustomed to the 
spectacle, thought little of it, or said it was Tanzi- 
maut or destiny But the poor Osmanlees from the 
interior, or from the Asiatic provinces, were struck all 
ne of these Asiatics—if he returned 
soon to his nati riet—but would report that the 
Prophet's beard in the Holy City, that 
the Osmanlees of Stamboul were all turning ghiaours, 


and their women—worse. 














of a heap. 


The conscription is so mercilessly exercised, 
that mothers prefer to destroy their children 
rather than educate them, to be torn away 
when they have endeared themselves to their 
parents. ‘This is the cause of the horrible 
state of things described in the following 
paragraph :— 

INFANTICIDE IN TURKEY. 
: poor Turks did not scruple to say that 
fford to bring up children; that daugh- 
cumbrance; and that if they had 
ment tore them away, just as they were 
» useful at home, to make soldiers of 
scription was the dread and abhorrence 
ek and Armenian 
to tear tron it, as acknowledged 
| in the army. Again, 
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the 1 urks are half-starving. It was no mystery at all, 
or a mystery only covered with the thinnest and most 
transparent veil, that forced abortion was a prevalent 
common practice among these Turkish women. The 
dark horrible secret as to the means to be employed was 
pretty generally known; and where ignorance prevailed, 
there were “ wise women,” old hags, professional abortists, 
paid Turkish Tophane, who went about the country re- 
lieving matrons of their burdens for a few piastres a 
piece; and it was said that these helldames not only 
destroyed the present embryo, but prevented all chances 
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of future conception. I was tuld of these practices at 
Constantinople by three Frank physicians of the highest 
standing there, and by two Perote doctors; I was told 
of them again at Brusa by two Frank doctors, by the 
English Consul, by one of the American missionaries, 
by the French Consul, and by others. John Zohrab 
said that the fact was notorious; that everybody in 
Brusa and in the plain knew it, as also that the life of 
the mother was often destroyed. A young Turkish 
woman, recently married, and then healthy and hand- 
some, though very poor, told Madame that she 
was determined to have no children; that no son of hers, 
after being suckled at her breast, and brought up with 
care and cost, should be taken from her to live far away 
in barracks and be a soldier. While we were at Brusa, 
this young Turkish woman, gaant and haggard, was 
crawling about the streets: she had no children, nor 
had she any health left. Confirmations of the horrible 
fact met us wherever we went. The Sultan’s limiting 
the soldier's service to five years had not abated it: 
the growth of poverty was increasing it; it had never 
been so prevalent as within the last two or three years, 
—a period during which the speedy resurrection of the 
empire had been predicted by the salaried journalists at 
Constantinople, whose vaticinations seem to have been 
taken as accomplished facts by many people in Christen- 
dom predisposed to expect miracles from everything that 
is called a political reform. The march of Turkish re- 
form has trampled out the deepest feeling, the most 
glowing affection of the human heart; it has dashed 
the mother's joy at the birth of her first-born; it has 
deprived the father of his love and pride for his progeny 
Twenty years ago I heard not of these horrors. 


(To be continued.) 











FICTION. 


Woman's Friendship; a Story of Domestic Life. By 
Grace AGuILAR, author of “Home Influence.” 
London: Groombridge. 1850. 


Miss Acuivar has already distinguished herself as a 
writer of remarkable grace and delicacy. Without 
false sentiment, and despising anything in the shape of 
cant, she devotes herself to the inculcation of the vir- 
tues, more especially those which are the peculiar charm 
of woman, and which she appears to possess in full 
measure. Nor is she less to be admired for the fertility 
of her imagination, and the artistic skill with which she 
weaves her plot, and depicts the characters whom she 
brings upon the stage. “ Woman's Friendship” shows 
that she adds industry, and a resolution for self-im- 
provement, to her other capacities for excellence in 
authorship. It exhibits progress. In every particular 
it is an advance of her “ Home Influence.” She is 
throwing herself more and more upon her own ample 
resources, and with a success proportioned to the effort. 
The personages that figure here are more distinctly 
developed, more truthfully portrayed: they stand out 
more like realities upon the reader's memory, and are 
more thoroughly individualized. The same lofty aims 
pervade it, her design being to show how the friendship 
of a true woman, sustained through all the trials and 
troubles of the world, may be an inexpressible blessing 
to its object, and a source of the purest self-gratification. 
If there were more such tales as these, it might be 
hoped that the public taste would improve, and that the 
reviewer would not be compelled to wade through the 
heaps of meaningless trash, in the shape of fictions, by 
which the circulating libraries are swollen, and British 
literature disgraced. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Poetical Works of John Bolton Rogerson. 
London: Gilpin. 1850. 


Mr. RoGerson is a provincial poet, who has been ac- 
customed to write for the local newspapers and_periodi- 
cals, and having thus obtained some celebrity in his 
neighbourhood, he has been induced to collect his 
fugitive verses from the various perishable sheets in 
which they have appeared, and to print them in a 
volume of no mean size, which now lies before us, asking 
& critical opinion upon its merits. It is not often that 
we find any difficulty in forming an opinion upon the 
volumes of poems which are transmitted to us, for usually 





they are so decidedly bad that the perusal of any page 
upon which we chance to open assures us that the writer 
has not a notion of poetry, and has mistaken ambition 
for capacity. Sometimes, but very rarely, it happens 
that, read where we may, there are unmistakeable traces 
of the presence of genius, even although it may be 
marred by affectation, or sinning against the rules of 
rhyme and metre, or even of grammar. 

But there are volumes, and this is one, in which the 
mechanical part of poetry is perfect; where there is 
nothing in sentiment, or in thought, or in language, 
positively to be condemned, and yet in which it is diffi- 
cult to lay the finger upon any single verse and say, 
“ Here is genius.” We can find in these pages nothing 
that has not been said before by other poets; in other 
words—we can trace no new ideas—there is nothing of 
originality—-all is extremely respectable—the product 
of a sensible head and sound heart—the sentiment of a 
man who feels expressed in the language of a man who 
has read. But this is not genius; it is only ability. 
Mr. RoGERSON is an able writer of verses, but he is not 
a poet, in our estimation of that title. He is, however, 
very near it, and by many who are not so fastidious as 
we must confess ourselves to be, he will doubtless be 
deemed a poet; and, indeed, his verses are far better 
than ninety-nine out of every hundred that pass under 
our notice, as an extract or two will prove. 


MY LADY’S CHAMBER. 


My Lady’s chamber—there at night she sleepeth, 
Perchance of me and happiness to dream, 

Whilst through her casement the white moonshine creepeth, 
And floateth round her in a silver stream. 


My Lady’s chamber—when the moon is creeping 
With quiet beams into her place of rest, 

Oh, how I wish that I might watch her sleeping, 
Even as those rays that kiss her cheek and breast. 


My Lady’s chamber-—oft I wander, sighing, 
Beneath her window in the midnight hours, 
Whilst drooping flowers about my feet are lying, 
And think of her, the sweetest of all flowers, 


My Lady’s chamber—would I were a blossom, 
So I might shed my dying odours there ; 

Or rose, to guard with thorny spear her bosom, 
Or primrose pale to hide amid her hair. 


My Lady’s chamber—there at night she bendeth, 
And her lips murmur low a virgin prayer ; 

If pleading pure to throne of bliss ascendeth, 
Then Heaven will surely hold her in its care. 


Pretty, too, and graceful in sentiment and structure 
1s 
THE LITTLE SPRITE. 
My home is the home of a little sprite, 
Which haunteth my presence by day and night; 
His voice hath a tone of the wildest glee, 
Which comes o’er my heart like a witchery, 
Searce ever at rest—like the changeful air, 
He frolics and gambols everywhere ; 
Now, as a lamb, in the green meadows found ; 
Now wantonly rolling on dusty ground ; 
Now merry as wild bird flitting along, 
Mine ear he greets with a snatch of song; 
Now he has climb’d to forbidden shelf, 
And he plays me a trick like a fairy elf, 
And I turn to chide, and look wondrous wise, 
But he laughs as he meets my angry eyes, 
And I smile at his arch and joyful look, 
As he shows me his prize—a pictured book. 
With a face grotesque, and a scorn of time 
Like the painted imp of a pantomime, 
No scene from his whims and freaks is free ; 
His moods are as vane-like as moods can be, 
As mamy as harlequin’s suit hath dyes, 
Or the hues of an arch of the showery skies. 
And now, with a dwarfish sword and shield, 
The carpetted floor is his mimic ‘field ; 
Now he beats a tattoo on the tiny drum ; 
Now he dances about with a bee-like hum ; 
Now he chases the top, or the slender hoop, 
With a gleesome shout, and a merry whoop ; 
Now tired with his noisy romp and play, 
Toys are hurl’d with a careless hand away ; 
Now mounted aloft on his little chair, 
He uses his infant skill to rear 
The painted cards in a structure light, 
And marks its growth with an earnest sight ; 
From the table upspring the paper walls— 
A cry of joy and the fabric falls : 
As the air-built mansions of men decay, 
And fade at the breath of their judgment away. 


My darling boy, oh, my frolicsome sprite! 
Thou art dear as the captive’s gleam of light , 
As to storm-tost sailors the sight of land ; 

As a sinner saved to the angel band. 

No sorrow or boding fear hast thou, 

But glad and serene is thine open brow ; 

As the sparkling bubbles that float on wine, 
To thy lip springs up every thought of thine ; 
An echo art thou, for each trivia] word, 
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Which thy ear drinks in, from thy tongue is heard ; 
And questions ask’st thou, in simplicity, 

Which the wisest are puzzled to answer thee. 
May’st thou brightly and gaily through life pass on, 
As a mote through a beam of the mid-day sun ; 
May thy years be from sin and pollution free ; 

May no shadow of guilt ever rest on thee ; 

May the attributes of thy heart and mind 

Pass through every ordeal—pure, refined ; 

And, oh, may death open the path to thee 

Of a glorious immortality. 


And there is much artistic skill in the following 











I SAW THEE AND BLESSED THEE. 


I saw thee and bless’d thee, thou beautiful one, 

And pray’d that in sunshine thy life might glide on ; 
Like the child of a vision wert thou to my sight, 

A being of gladness, of love, and of light; 

As radiant thy cheek as the morning cloud’s hue, 
As lovely thine eye as the even’s pale blue, 

Far sweeter thy voice than the lute’s mellow tonc—- 
I heard and I bless’d thee, thou beautiful one. 


I saw thee and loved thee, and pour’d in thine ear 

The low whisper’d accents which told thou wert dear ; 
Thy glance sought the earth, and thy cheek had a glow, 
And a crimson cloud pass’d o’er the heaven of thy brow; 
A smile sunn’d thy features—in transport I prest 

Thy bosom of snow to mine own throbbing breast, 

And fondly I deem’d thy young heart I had won— 

I heard and I bless’d thee, thou beautiful one. 


I loved thee and bless’d thee, nor thought that thine eye 
Beam’d alike upon all, as the stars from the sky ; 

I knew not the bliss, which thy kiss gave to me, 

Might be tasted by all, as the flower by the bee : 

Thou art as that fruit which enchanteth the eye, 

Whilst ashes and dust ’neath its loveliness lie ; 

I know thou art faithless—my bright dream hath gone— 
I mourn o’er thy falsehood, thou beautiful one. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Illustrated General and Elementary Physical 
Atlas ; with Descriptive Letter-press. By Dr. KARL 
VoceEt, Director of Schools, Berlin. London : 
Gover. 

WE have already, on many recent occasions, directed 
the attention of our readers to an extraordinary im- 
provement which has been made in maps. Formerly 
they were mere skeletons of the form of the earth or of 
sections of it, and presented to the eye only the distri- 
bution of land and water, and the positions of towns and 
mountains. Whether it was to an American or a 
German that the idea first occurred of making a map 
the medium for teaching a great deal more than this— 
for exhibiting at one view the entire animal and vege- 
table and climatal physiology of the globe, we will not 
now pause to consider. The honour is claimed by both 
countries; but it is sufficient for us that we have the 
benefit of the invention, and that a new and valuable 
aid to education has been afforded by the ingenuity of 
either a German or an American. 

An inspection of the Atlas before us, which is the 
product of German industry and accuracy, will suffice 
to satisfy the most resolute admirer of the status quo, 
that maps have really been subjected to an immense 
improvement; and perhaps the best mode of conveying 
to our readers who may not have the opportunity to in- 
spect them, and who do not like to buy without under- 
standing something of the design, will be to endeavour, 
as minutely as we can, to describe one of them, which 
may be taken as a model of the rest; and as the volume 
opens at the map of Asia, we will examine that. 

This map occupies the centre of a double leaf, and 
is coloured, each country being difMoguished by a diffe- 
rent colour. It is intersected by dotted lines, run- 
ning across from east to west, and more or less curved, 
and by following these to the margin, we find that 
they are what are called the isothermal lines, that 
is to say, the lines which mark equality of temperature 
where they run, as indicated by the vegetable products. 
Thus, one marks the northernmost limit of the growth 
of wheat, another that of the vine, another the lowest 
limit toward the equator at which snow falls, another 
the limit of the banana and tropical grains, another the 
limit of the region of the monsoons, and so forth. On 
the face of each country is shown, not the mountains 
and vales only, but the lands occupied by forests, the 
regions of mines and minerals, and many other 
curious particulars. The margin of the map is devoted 
to a sketch of the vegetable and animal products of 
the countries included. Two specimens of the human 
families that occupy it, the beasts, the birds, the rep- 
tiles, and drawings of the most remarkable plants and 
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fruits fill every available space, and give to a map, 
which is usually to a child's eye, an unmeaning, and, 
therefore, uninteresting crowd of ugly names, a picture 
which attracts his gaze, awakens his curiosity, and 
fixes itself upon his memory, the whole being imprinted 
there ready to be recalled when required, the map 
being associated with the objects as the objects with 
the maps, and their relationship becoming apparent to 
hin. If the teacher would also take the trouble him- 
self to study this atlas, and then explain it to the pupil 
with such descriptions of the geology, geography and 
natural history as his reading may afford, it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the value of the assistance here 
offered in the work of education. ‘The most effective 
plan would be to take a single map first, and beginning 
with the large divisions of land and water, proceed step 
by step to the subdivisions of countries and provinces, 
until the entire information indicated upon the map is 
exhausted, taking care by frequent examinations to 
ascertain that the pupil not only knows by rote but 
understands his lessons, and not to pass on to another 
map until the first is mastered, and so on through the 
entire Atlas. At the close of such a course of map- 
reading, the learner will possess a more extensive know- 
ledge of geography and the scenes that appertain to 
it, than by a lifetime of learning on the plans hitherto 
provided, and with the maps formerly used. With this 
invention we do most heartily recommend this Physical 
Atlas of Dr. VocEt to the attention of our readers. 








The Earth and Man: or Comparative Physical Geo- 
graphy in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By Arnotp Guyot, Professor of Geography at 


Neufchatel. Translated from the French by C. C. 
Fretton. London: Gover. 


WE have already noticed a fragment of this work, 
which had been published in a distinct volume. The 
whole amply merits the praise bestowed upon the purt. 
It is by far the best geography we have ever seen, and 
should be a class-book in every school. It cannot fail 
deeply to interest the dullest pupil, and so to awaken 
faculties which might have been dormant under the 
ordinary course of training, in which the memory is 
cultivated rather than the intelligence. The numerous 
coloured maps and illustrations are in themselves attrac- 
tive to youthful eyes, and create a desire to be informed 
what it is all about. The schoolmaster who has once 
used this work will thenceforth banish the old geo- 
graphies which endeavour to teach by means of cata- 
logues of hard names—conveying no distinct ideas to 
the youthful mind. Here things are taught and pic- 
torial ideas are written upon the memory indelibly. 





Suggestive Hints towards improved Instruction, making 
it bear upon Practical Life. By Rev. Ricnarp 
Davies, A.M. 4th edition. London: Groombridge. 
1850. 


Tuts little book having reached a fourth edition 
is a decisive test that it possesses merit of the class 
that recommends itself to the common sense of the 
public. And this is the characteristic of Mr. 
Davies’ educational hints. Their purpose is to show 
how knowledge may be best conveyed to the young 
mind, and the author takes each branch of learning in 
turn, and illustrates:his principles by examples, This 
little volume will be an admirable assistant to 
those who have the care of youth, giving them many 
useful hints, of which they will be pretty sure to avail 
themselves in practice, to the infinite advantage of their 
pupils and the furtherance of their own reputations. 





FOREICN LITERARY JOURNAL. 





Essai de plytostatique appliqué a la chaine du Jura, et 
des contrées voisines, ou étude de la dispersion des 
végétaux, envisageé principalement quant a Vinfluence 
des roches sousjacentes, Par J. THURMANN. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Chez Bailliere, rue Hautefeuille, Paris. 

M. TuurMann is one of the most distinguished geolo- 

gists in France; and, in addition to a great amount of 

learning, he must possess a wonderful share of personal 
energy and perseverance. The volumes before us are 
the result of ten years’ labour and careful research, 





during which period the author has trayelled over the 











long chain of the Jura, from the Valley of the Rhine to 
the Alps of Dauphiny, and from the Plains of Bresse to 
the Lake of Geneva, and endeavoured to make himself 
acquainted with every chemical and physical charac- 
teristic of the country. The object the author had in 
view was to ascertain the degrees of influence exercised 
upon the growth of vegetation by the two great agents 
—-soil and climate. 

M. THuRMANN first treats of the different climates 
of the Jura, and shows the effect of the temperature of 
air and water upon vegetation. He divides the range 
of mountains into five zones of altitude, each of which 
possesses a different class of vegetation. ‘This portion 
of the work is accompanied by a map of the Jura, in 
which the five zones are marked out, and the difference 
of the warmth of temperature in each is shown by 
darker tints of colour. Another map shows the distri- 
bution of different kinds of earth over the surface. The 
author attributes the amount of influence of the soil 
upon vegetation, according to its moistness, dryness, 
permeability, and adhesiveness, rather than to any che- 
mical properties, and his deductions are, that the growth 
of plants almost entirely depends upon the physical 
influences, and not upon the chemical combinations 
which surround them. M. THURMANN argues, that if 
the chemical properties of the earth exercised any 
powerful influence on vegetation, the same classes of 
plants would be found, where the same stratum of earth 
or rock prevailed; at all events, where the physical 
influences were alike. The contrary is, however, the 
case, and similar vegetation is only found on soils, or 
rocks, of which the moisture or dryness, adhesiveness or 
permeability, are the same. Certain plants flourish 
upon calcareous rock, not on account of the carbonate of 
lime which it contains, but on account of its dryness; 
others, which require moisture, grow better on granites. 

M. THURMANN also arrives at the conclusion, that 
those plants which require continual moisture are but 
little affected by the temperature of the atmosphere: their 
growth depends upon the water which affords the mois- 
ture. On the other hand, those that thrive on dry soils 
are influenced by every modification of temperature, and 
by the dampness of the air. The characteristic vege- 
tation of a country must be judged of from the latter 
class. 

In the second volume of this work, the names of 
plants growing in the Jura are enumerated, with a pre- 
cise account of the several localities in which they are 
found. 

The subjects discussed in this treatise, it will be seen, 
are very diversified, but they are so skilfully treated 
that they contain information for the general reader, as 
well as the geologist, and will form a manual of prac- 
tical utility to agriculturists, arborists, and botanists. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. By 
Grorce GirFittan. Edinburgh: James 
Hogg. London: Groombridge. 1850. 


A Farr array meets us, as we glance round this 
gallery. The ancestral portraits, not of an 
isolated family, but of a nation’s mind, are 
before us. Genius is ever parental, and begets 
many children of the brain. ‘There are mental 
as well as bodily relationships, and each devotee 
of science or literature is free to claim kindred 
with the great spirits of any clime or age. 
Genius is essentially philanthropic. Great 
inventions may be national, but great thoughts 
belong to mankind, and are world-wide in 
their influence. Greece and Rome have ceased 
to be, but Prato and Horace speak to us 
still—* they rule us from their urns.” Their 
voices will be heard, perchance, when Eng- 
land’s name is recorded on the Past,—that 
tombstone of nations. And accordingly as the 
worthies of our country take their stand in 
the “chorus of the Divinity,” as the Pytha- 
gorean called genius, so will their influence be 
shed wherever the harvest of intellect finds 
labourers. Some poets sing the songs of their 
time; but all re-echo the feelings and thoughts 


common to humanity. The dauntless courage 
—the love of glory—the blood-tears of the 
Homeric muse, are felt to be true, even in this 
so-called degenerate age. The seraphie rap- 
tures of Murron have, and will, through long 
ages, possess the power to transport the 
listening soul, in thought, to hell or heaven. 
The mortal life of such men is the smallest 
part of their existence—the least impor- 
tant. Murron, though CromweL’s secretary, 


was comparatively an obscure person. Great 
works, like seeds, must bide their time, 
ere they become a living principle. Lord 


Bacon, in his will, bequeathed his memory to 
posterity, after the lapse of some centuries. 
Water spoke of the Paradise Lost as a long, 
dull poem, in blank verse, if its length call 
be considered a merit, it had no other. There 
are men now living who are neither under- 
stood nor appreciated—whose very discoveries 
and investigations into nature's laws have 
brought down upon them the malevolence of 
the ignorantly bigoted, and the abuse of those 
who love their own theories better than truth, 
and personal power better than universal 
enlightenment. All genius anticipates the age. 
And often, most often, indeed, the writings 
which gave the author greatest applause while 
living, “hide their lesser fires” in the full 
blaze of that posthumous fame which results 
from the production of works whose merits the 
world had not before acknowledged. Time is 
a kind of compensating clock: it corrects the 
errors it has made. In the words of Seneca, 
Believe e’en death itself takes not away 
The vital essence that existence gave, 
And honour trampled in the very clay 
Will vindicate his title from the grave. 

We have been led to speak of Mixon in 
connexion with the foregoing remarks, because 
his name appears first on the list of Literary 
Portraits which is in a series of papers on 
different celebrated personages, written some- 
what in the style of Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. 
Were we not of opinion, as we have alread 
expressed ourselves, that genius belongs to all 
time, we should have said that Mitton, chro- 
nologically speaking, was out of place; for he 
is the only writer not belonging to this century 
on whom Mr. Gitritian has penned critiques 
in this volume. Among the succeeding names 
are Nicnot, Macavutay, Butwer, Cro y, 
LonGrettow, Tennyson, Leicu Hunt, 
Emerson, and many others. But as we pur- 
pose giving this interesting work more than 
one notice, we will take a few of the first 
articles and critique the criticisms. We agree 
with much that our author has suid of Mitton, 
though in his struggle after originality of 
views he certainly over-rates that great poet's 
minor productions, However, we like his 
remarks on— 

SAMSON AGONISTES. 

This is perhaps the least poetical, but certainly by no 
means the least characteristic, of Milton’s works. In 
style and imagery it is as bare as a skeleton, but you 
see it to be the skeleton of a Samson. It is the purest 
piece of literary sculpture in any language. It stands 
before you like a statue, bloodless and blind. There 
can be no doubt that Milton chose Samson as a sub- 
ject, from the resemblance in their destinies. Samson, 
like himself, was made blind in the cause of his country; 
and through him, as through a new channel, does Milton 
pour out his old complaint, but more here in sorrow 
than inanger. It had required—as the Nile has seven 
mouths—so many vents to a grief so great and absolute 
as his. Consolation Samson has little, save in the 
prospect of vengeance, for the prospect of the resurrec- 
tion-body had not fully dawned on his soul. He is, in 
short, a hard and Hebrew shape of Milton. Indeed, the 








poem might have been written by one who had been 
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born blind, from its sparing natural imagery. He seems 
to spurn that bright and flowery world which has been 
shut against him, and to create, within his darkened 
tabernacle, a scenery and a companionship of his own, 
distinct as the scenery and companionship of dreams. 
It is, consequently, a naked and gloomy poem; and as 
its hero, triumphs in death, so it seems to fall upon and 
crush its reader into prostrate wonder, rather than to 
create warm and willing admiration. 


PARADISE LOST. 

Has sometimes been called the most perfect of human 
productions—it ought to be called the most ambitious. 
It is the Tower of Babel, the top of which did not, in- 
deed, reach unto heaven, but that certainly surpass all 
the other structures then upon earth. It stands alone, 
unequalled—man’s mountain. . It is the 
written-out, illuminated, creed of a solitary, independent, 
daring, yet devout man, which all ages have agreed to 
admire in Milton’s poem. And hence the admiration 
awarded has been rather general than particular— 
rather that of whole than of parts—rather that of stu- 
pified and silent amazement than of keen, warm, and 
anxious enthusiasm—rather the feeling of those who 
look hopelessly upon a cloud, or a star, or a glowing 
west, than of those who look on some great, yet un- 
stable perfection, in the arts of painting, statuary, or 
poesy. 

But of all Mr. GiriLxan’s critiques, we 
like that on Miron the least. He has striven 
after novelty and given us only strange com- 
binations of names and things; a somewhat 
heterogeneous mixture, which jars on the ear, 
while sounding the praises of the blind bard. 
Some one well said * you cannot read Mriton 
in a careless tone of mind,” you must be in 
some sort prepared as the words fall senseless 
on the ear. The solemn march of his rhyme, 
like the tones of sacred music, induces serious 
thought. Muxron’s is rather the imagination 
of the pure intellect, than of that outward 
vision, which looks abroad on nature. He 
did not describe what is,—but what is not. 
Therein was the greatness of his genius. His 
eyes were closed on the finite to open on the 
infinite. Yet even Murrow in all his sub- 
limity, could not find words to portray the 

lories of that heaven whose light dawned, 
But only dawned, upon his soul. He is great- 
est in Pandemonium, for there he has pictured 
the stern, awful grandeurs of creation, and 
peopled the scene with beings whom he calls 
devils, but who are, in fact, terribly human. 
Mr. Girritian has not given the world any 
really new views of Mirron’s character or of 
his works. He has written an enthusiastic 
eulogy of the man, in which we fully accord ; 
but we think there yet remains to be penned 
a nee sa analysis of his great poem. 

Lord Byron is the next literary portrait 
brought before our contemplation. Our 
author has treated this great poet most ably. 
All that he has said of him is true, our only 
complaint is, that he has not told the whole 
truth—perhaps he did not see it. But certain 
it is, that Byron had terrible weaknesses, as 
well as a great genius’ Yes, and terrible 
deficiencies. On some of these, Mr. GiL- 
FILLAN eloquently dilates. He elevates him- 
self and his readers even to the very summit 
of the high Alps, which he deems the pedestal 
of the poet's bust. Cloud-ca yped in the 
greatness of his genius, humanity is called 
upward to measure his vast dimensions. But 
the eagle himself, though he cleaves the air 
with untiring wing, and looks undaunted at 
the sun, lives upon the carrion of the earth. 
And so, Byron, though elevated by the sub- 
limity of his genius, in some respects, was 
below the level of common humanity in others. 

His romance was of the imagination not of the 





made the world weep with him. But he was 
too great an egotist ever to feel real affection 
—yet we pity him. It was the great mis- 
fortune of his early days to be without those 
sacred ties of filial love which purify the 
spirit, and influence the whole after life for 
good. Byron could scarcely be said to love, 
certainly not to respect, his mother. To that 
circumstance is mainly attributable the evil 
courses of his reckless, brilliant, heartless 
career. The following remarks by Mr. Git- 
FILLAN are truly excellent: 


He believed, and trembled as he believed, that it was 
a serious thing to die, but did not sufficiently, if at all, 
feel that it was a serious thing to live. He would not 
struggle: he must shine; but he could not be content 
with mere shining without struggle. And hence, ill at 
ease with himself, aimless and hopeless, “like the 
Cyclops mad with blindness,” he turned to bay against 
society—man—and his Maker. And hence, amid all 
that he has said to the world—and said so eloquently, 
and said so mournfully, and said amid such wide, and 
silent, and profound attention, he has told it little save 
his own sad story.” In one respect, we grant 
that Byron was the spirit of the age; he was the re- 
presentative of its wants, its weakness, its discontents, 
its dark unrest—but not of its aspirations, its widening 
charity, and its hopeful tendencies. His voice was the 
deep vague inoan of the world’s dream, his writhing 
anguish, the last struggle of its troubled slumber: it 
has since awaked, or is awakening, and “as a dream 
when one awakeneth,” it is despising, too much des- 
pising, his image. He stood high yet helpless between 
the old and the new, and all the helpless and the hope- 
less rallied round to constitute him first magistrate over 
a city in flames—supreme ruler in a blasted and ruined 
realm. 

There is a solemn charge to be brought against 
3yron: he did no good to mankind. The 
spirituality of the metaphysical SHextey is ele- 
vating, the sneers of the cynical Vourairp, 
gave an impetus to the inquiries of the world 
which has really been productive of good. In 
tearing away the rubbish which his keen eye 
had discovered, Voitarre no doubt did some 
slight damage to the temple of truth, but 
time soon repaired the injury; it was not in 
the power of the versatile but superficial 
Frenchman, to do more than just scratch the 
stones of that vast building. But from Byron 
has evolved no great truth,—his writings 
“healed not a passion or a pang, entailed on 
human hearts.” On the contrary, he tore the 
bandages from every wound, and left his 
victims to writhe with agony in the battle- 
field of life, in the night-air of sorrow. 

Witb reluctance we turn from Mr. Gu- 
FILLAN’S critique on Byron. ‘There are 
several passages we had marked for the pur- 
pose of giving them to our readers, but we 
must leave them to be enjoyed by those, and 
they will be many, who peruse the volume 
itself. 

We are much struck by our author’s opening 
remarks on Cranpe. ‘They are both true and 
original. , 

To be the poct of the waste places of creation—to 
adopt the orphans of the mighty mother—to wed the 
dowerless daugliters—to find out the beauty which has 
been split in tiny drops in her more unlovely regions— 
to echo the low music which arises from even her 
stillest and most sterile spots—was the mission of 
Crabbe as a descriptive poet. He preferred the Leahs 
to the Rachaels of nature: and this he did not merely 








because his lot had cast him amid such scenes, and that 
early associations had taught him a profound interest in 
them, but apparently from native taste. He actually 
loved that beauty which stands shivering on the brink 
| of barrenness—loved it for its timidity and its lone- 
| liness. Nay, he seemed to love barrenness itself; brood- 
ing over its dull page till there arose from it a strange 





heart. Wounded vanity, he called love, and | lustre which his eye distinctly sees, and which in part 


he makes visible to his readers. It was even as the 
darkness of cells has been sometimes peopled to the 
view of the solitary prisoner, and spiders seemed angels 
in the depths of his dungeon. We can fancy, too, in 
Crabbe’s mind a feeling of pity for those unloved spots, 
and those neglected glories. We can fancy him saying 
“let the gay and the aspiring make with nature in her 
towering attitudes, and flatter her more favoured scenes; 
I will go after her into her secret retirement, bring out 
her bashful beauties, praise what none are willing to 
praise, and love what there are few to love.” 


These are some exquisitely poetical passages 
in our author's critique on Crass, but we 
must not indulge in another extract from it. 
We are glad to find the name of Joun Foster 
among the literary portraits. He is too little 
known to the reading world ; which circum- 
stance is, perhaps, attributable to his not 
belonging to any party. His religious views 
are evangelical, but he appeals more to the 
intellect than the feelings,—a course which 
did not suit all his hearers. Fosrer’s 
Zssays on Decision of Character are worthy 
the perusal of all persons who read something 
more than the last number of David Cop- 
perfield. The following remarks are cha- 
racteristic of Mr, Girriiian’s style, and ex- 
planatory of the subject of the critique. 

And yet, in spite of all these melancholy musings 
and romantic tendencies, Foster was a keen, stern 
and sarcastic observer of men and manners—of society 
and political progress. In politics he was a “radical, 
and something more”’—an independent thinker, despis- 
ing all ties of party, and standing on every question 
like a fourth estate—one who could sit upon the ground 
and tell strange stories of the death of kings, and who 
never in one instance sacrificed an atom of the right to 
an acre of the expedient. It is worth while reading in 
this work his musings, as of a separate spirit, upon the 
public transactions of the day. In society too, he sat 
an insulated being, whose silence was often more for- 
midable than his words. His face, even when he spoke 
not, shone a quiet mirror to the “ thoughts and intents 
of the heart” of those around him, and he came away 
with past as well as present history silently inscribed 
upon his mind. His conversational sarcasm was tre- 
mendous. ‘Was not the Emperor Alexander a very 
pious man?” “Very pious” he answered; “I believe 
he said grace ere he swallowed Poland.” We could 
quote if we durst, unpublished specimens still racier. 
Hall himself is said to have felt somewhat nervous in 
his presence when in this mood; and there is a floating 
rumour of a meeting between him and Lord Brougham 
on some educational question, in which his lordship 
came off, and shabbily, second best. 


Of Txomas Hoop, Mr. Ginrmxan has 
written with great acuteness of observation 
and equal truth. He understands his two- 
fold nature,—the strong tendency to fun and 
melancholy. His heart was like the gold and 
silver shield in the story, on one side sad, at 
the other gay. We must all regret that a 
mind such as Hoop’s condescended to be- 
come an editor of Comic Annuals. In the 
depth of his soul there was a strength, in his 
imagination a vividness,—in his heart a pathos, 
—but it availed him little, he sought society 
instead of solitude, and no one can do great 
things and be truly great, who dares not seek 
communion with his mind, apart, for a time at 
least, from his fellows. Miron was separated 
from the world by his blindness. Gipson 
wrote his Decline and Fall alone, by the 
shoresof Lake Leman. Tasso and Bunyan 
composed their great poems, for poems they 
both are, in prison, ‘The poet must draw from 
the wells of his own spirit, and that draught 
must be made in solitude, not amidst the glare, 
the noise, the clamour of the social board. We 
shall return to Mr. Girrinian’s interesting 
volume in the next Critic, CC, A. H. B. 
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A Catalogue of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the year 1849. London: S. Low. 


Tus pamphlet, useful alike to booksellers, bookbuyers» 
and book-readers, contains a complete list, alphabetically 
arranged for reference, of all the new books published in 
the United Kingdom daring the last year, including the 
new editions and reprints, and stating their titles, prices, 
sizes, dates of publication, and publishers’ names. The 
list is a formidable one, filling no less than forty-two large 
pages of the smallest type. Each page contains ninety- 
six lines, making a grand total of about 4,000 new 
works, the product of one single year! It would bea 
curious speculation how many of these found a sufficient 
sale to repay the cost of printing; how many yielded a 
profit to the author; how many will be remembered for 
two years; how many for twenty; how many for a cen- 
tury; how many were worth printing at all, or rather, 
how few! 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre will open in the first week of 
March, with Medea, and Mdlle. Parodi as Prima Donna. 
La Prigione di Edinburgo, by Ricci, is announced to be 
performed before Easter, under the direction of the 
composer, and other novelties to follow in succession, are 
mentioned. The grand coup is said to be Shakspere’s 
Tempest, the libretto by Scribe, and the music by Halevy; 
Miranda, Sontag, and Caliban, Lablache. 

The programme of the Royal Italian Opera for the 
coming season has also appeared. ‘The season will com- 
mence on Saturday, March the 16th. The repertoire 
of the theatre already comprises twenty-eight operas, 
which have been represented in former seasons; and the 
directors announce eight new ones, of which they pledge 
themselves to produce at least five during the forth- 
coming season. The list commences (and the season 
also will open) with Weber's Der Freischiitz, now to be 
performed for the first time on the Italian stage in this 
country. The recitatives will be those written by 
Berlioz for the representation of this opera at Berlin. 
The other operas promised are Guido e Ginevra, by 
Halevy (first time in England), Donizetti’s Parisina, 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Halevy’s La Jutve, Mercadante’s J1 Bravo, and last, 
though not least, Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, with new 
arrangements and additions by the composer. Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte will also be one of the chief operas of 
the season. The vocalists are Madame Grisi, Malle. 
Vera, Madame Viardot, Mdlle. de Meric, Mdlle. d’Okolski 
(a new comer), Signor Mario, Signor Enrieo Maralti 
(from the Fenice at Venice, a new comer), Signor Tam- 
burini, Signor Massol, Signor Ronconi, Formes (the dis- 
tinguished German basso), Signor Tagliafico, Zelger 
(the favourite bass of the Brussels troupe), and Signori 
Luigi Mei, Soldi, Lavia, Polonini, Rommi and Rache. A 
Signor Tamberlik (described as of the San Carlo at 
Naples and the Grand Opera at Barcelona) is also an- 
nounced, Mr. Costa is still to be the director of the 
music, and the orchestra remains substantially the 
same. The arrangements of the theatre, with the ex- 
ception of the music, are to be under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Gye. The ballet department will be a 
mere accessory to the opera. The opera chosen for the 
opening is Weber's Der Freischiitz, with Formes as 
Caspar, and the other characters by Madame Castellan, 
Mdlle. Vera (who appeared some few seasons back at 
Her Majesty's Theatre), Massol, Zelger, and Signor Enrico 
Maralti. 

The Soirées of Mr. W. S. Bennett commenced on 
Tuesday week, with an excellent selection of classical 
music, in the execution of which Herr Ernst took pari: 
The Spendthrift, by Mr. Jerrold, is in preparation 
at the Olympic Theatre. Jenny Lind has recently 
given several most successful concerts in Hanover, one 
of which was for the benefit of the poor of the city. His 
Majesty King Ernest, who was present at one of the 
concerts, has sent to the Swedish Nightingale the ap- 
propriate gift of a golden goblet filled with ants’ eggs— 
the food of nightingales. On Monday, the 11th of 
March, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean will take their bene- 
fit, under the special patronage of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. They intend to perform the characters 
of Benedict and Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing. 
——The concert of Madame Sontag, given on Tuesday 
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se'nnight at the Conservatoire in Paris, was crowded to 
excess. La Presse quotes the following passage from 
a letter, dated Cassel, February 16:—“ The celebrated 
composer, M. Louis Spohr, while walking yesterday on 
the ice, had the misfortune to fall backwards, and re- 
ceived a hurt on his head. M. Spohr was immediately 
conveyed to his home, where every care and atten- 
tion was shown him, but the professional attend- 
ants despair of saving his life..——- The executors 
and the surviving relatives of Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy have announced their desire to collect 
his letters, to serve, at a future period, as materials 
for an authentic memorial of the deceased. It is to be 
hoped that this announcement will preclude the publi- 
cation of such letters in any other way; and will induce 
the many friends of Dr. Mendelssohn in England to 
communicate copies of the letters which they may pos- 
sess to any of the members of his family:—such com- 
munications to be directed to the deceased’s brother, 
Mr. Paul Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Madame Clara 
Novello has returned to the stage,—having reappeared 
at Rome in Luisa Miller. The anniversary of the 
birth of Moliére was celebrated at the Francais last 
week with unusual pomp. The pieces selected for the 
occasion were Les Femmes Savantes, and L’ Amour 
Medecin. In the latter, M. Alex. Dumas had intro- 
duced intermédes and entre actes with some ingenuity, by 
which the spectator was carried back to the Theatre as 
it existed in the days of Louis XIV., and was surprised 
at seeing the gas of the footlights replaced by a score 
of tallow candles, which were lighted up before him 
and snuffed antique de more. Then came the men of 
fashion about the court, seating themselves on each side 
of the stage, and one placing himself right in front be- 
tween the public and the actors. This specimen of a 
representation, as conducted a couple of centuries ago, 
was highly amusing as well as curious. To crown all, 
there was a divertissement to clese the comedy, in the 
style in which such things were managed under the 
“Grand Monarque,” Mesdames Brohan, Judith, Favart, 
and Fix, whose beauty and talent would have shone in 
any age, were the principal female characters; and 
Messrs. Gol and Provost were excellent in the two men. 
On the whole, the alterations were not altogether to the 
taste of the public; but, as acuriosity, will probably be 
attractive for some time. 
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Ten Coloured Views, taken during the Arctic Expedi- 
tion in H. M.S. “ Enterprise,” and “ Investigator,” 
under command of Captain Sir James Ross, R.N. 
Drawn by W. H. Browne, Lieut. R.N.; on Stone 
by Cuarutes HaGue. London: Ackermann and Co. 
1850. 

TENFOLD interest attaches to the subject of these 

coloured drawings, from the uncertainty that hangs 

over the fate of a brave body of our countrymen, 
who may even now be living in the desolate regions 
here depicted. The present series of views, how- 
ever, derives additional value from the fact that they are 
almost fac similes of sketches taken upon the spot by 


Lieut. Browne, who was attached to the Expedition of 


Sir James Ross, and may, therefore, be relied upon 
as exactly truthful. Indeed, all who have seen the 
Panorama in Leicester-square, which was painted from 
the drawings of the same gentleman, will be eagerly 


desirous to possess these more probable reminiscences of 


scenes, which it is difficult for the most vivid imagina- 
tion to paint. We first see the great glacier in summer, 
surrounded with all its lesser ones; there are some re- 


markable appearances of the heavens; then a sketch of 


the ships warping and boring in a park of ice; then a 


grand scene of the Northern Depét, with the arrival of 


the sledges; then the north-east Cape of America; then 
a sketch of the remarkable cliff at Port Leovold; then 
the Bivouac at Cape Leppings, with a wall of rock 


mounting almost to the sky; then a picturesque view of 


a fiord, a rich summer scene, and immediately below it 
a ravine, to which the Alps afford no parallel. Perhaps 
the most attractive, as well as the most effective in its 
colouring of any in this collection is noon in mid-winter. 
It is the scene depicted at the Panorama, and conveys 
the most solemn notions of the Polar Regions. This 
portfolio will be a most welcome addition to the drawing- 
room table. It is the novelty of the season. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[ Continued from page 103. } 

We now come to the landscape portion of the exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. Creswick’s beauties and predilections in sub- 
ject have been so often spoken of, and are, indeed, so 
familiar to the public, that the mention of the title of 
two of his pictures will well nigh furnish the reader 
with a description of them. Noon: the Stream in the 
Valley (No. 71), and Morning: the Stream in the Hills, 
are companions, both very beautiful; the latter a first- 
rate specimen of the artist's style, rich and deep in 
colour. Zhe Miller's Home (No. 18) is Mr. Cres- 
WICK’s third and least striking work. 

The Watchful Shepherd (No. 96), by Mr. REDGRAVE, 
bears a clear impress of fidelity to nature. The shep- 
herd looks on, while his herd winds orderly down a 
steep smooth hill. Mr. RepGRAVE has proved more than 
once that his true province in art is landscape painting, 
in which he holds a very high position. 

Mr. Linnretu has two paintings, Opening the Gate 
(No. 133), and The Purchased Flock (No. 212), re- 
markable, as are all his works, as sum-totals of familiar 
truth. Deservedly as Mr. Liynet is admired, how- 
ever, we cannot acquiesce in his system of manipulation 
of the several parte of his pictures. 

Mr. Dany has achieved another great—very great 
—triumph in No. 108, A Golden Moment. The air 
over the water is in a mist of sunset, the red light of 
which pierces through the trees. The water-fowl leave 
bright tracks after them, in swimming into the shadow, 
where one water-lily lies white and cool. ‘The sky is 
yellow, with a tinge approaching to green; but the 
atmosphere is red with light. It is a noble work, not 
less true than striking and poetical. 

No. 282, The Rival’s W edding. This picture, the 
only one contributed by Mr. AnrHony, needs but ® 
little more of finish to have secured to it that promi- 
nent position on the walls to which its merits, even as it 
is, undoubtedly entitled it. The subject, as indicated 
in the catalogue, is not, perhaps, very clearly developed; 
but such pictures as this are independent of any cata- 
logue. To some, the first aspect of the work will be 
more singular than engaging; indeed, it is perhaps 
necessary that the eye should gaze long enough to be 
isolated from all the surrounding canvasses, before the 
mind can be fully impressed by the secret beauty of 
this picture. Every object and every part of the colour 
contribute to the feeling: there is something strangely 
impressive even in the curious dog, who is looking up 
at that sad, slow-footed mysterious couple in the shadow; 
there is something mournful, that he has to do with, in 
the sunlight upon the grass behind him. After con- 
templating the picture for some while, it will gradually 
produce that indefinable sense of rest and wonder, 
which, when childhood is once gone, poetry alone can 
recal. And assuredly, before he knew that colour was 
laid on with brushes, or that oil-painting was done upon 
canvass, this painter was a poet. 

But perhaps the most admirable work in any class 
upon these walls is Mr. BRanwuire’s Environs of an 
Ancient Garden (No. 296), before alluded to, grand, 
and full of melancholy silence. It calls to mind 
Hoop’s Haunted House, and may, we fancy, have been 
suggested by that poem; or Mrs. Brownrne’s readers 
ndrous Deserted Garden. But 
here the work of desolation has been more complete. 
Many years must have passed before it became thus; 
and since then it has scarcely changed for many years. 
All that could quite go is gone; and now, for a long 
long while, it shall stand on into the years as it is. The 
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(No. 315), are among the best of the same painter's 
well-known winter scenes: the reflection on the ice of 
the misty red sun in the first is excellent. 

‘The rising artist among our landscape painters is un- 
questionably Mr. 'T. Dansy, than whom no man living 
is more bold in grappling with subjects deemed com- 
monplace by the commonplace, or more successful in 
investing them with interest and beauty. His two 
pictures of this year fully confirm his promise in former 
exhibitions, and will, we trust, extend his name and 
popularity. A Good Place for Trout (No. 191), is a 
lovely passage, quiet, shaded, and refreshing. But in 
his other work genius is unmistakably pronounced. The 
Evening Sun upon a Mountain called Tryfan in North 
Wales (401), is a picture of ample size, and hung, as 
it could not with any sense but be, upon the line. It 
is intensely and grandly true, of a strange sadness and 
beauty. ‘Two colours divide the picture in sharp lines: 
the reddish yellow of the mountain where the sun shines; 
the green mixed with dim blue and grey, where the 
shadow has come upon it. And these colours are again 
reflected in the sheet of undisturbed water at its base,— 
undisturbed save by the cries of the birds that fly across 
it, while the thin water-grass waves under the whirr of 
their passing. And over all the sky, pure, with the 
whiteness of the moon momently more distinct. This, 
more than any other of the artist’s productions, approxi- 
mates in character of mind to his father’s works; but 
in a manner absolutely his own, as new and as complete 
as those works themselves. 

Mr. O.iver sends five landscape compositions; among 
which No. 223, Descent from Mount Cenis,—a stream 
and lofty hills, with a dry chalky road in the foreground, 
pleases us best. Mr. A. W. Wivt1AMs's Sunny Day is 
sunny certainly, yet there is something of that lurid, 
lowering appearance in it so prevalent in his and Mr. 
Sipney Percy's works, as in No. 861, by the latter. 
A Weedy Part of the Thames (No. 312) has less indi- 
vidual manner than we remember in any other work 
of his. 

Fishing Boats off the Coast of Holland (No 51), by 
M. Guprn, shows very favourably in point of earnest- 
ness and elaboration beside the sketchy English works 
that surround it. 
in Mr. Cook's Dutch Pilots (No. 45.) In the one case, 
care is manifest in each revolving wave, and very great 
transparency and variety are obtained: in the other, the 
result is a clear resemblance in the mass, but to the dis- 
regard of detail. M. Guputy’s sky, half white and glar- 
ing, opposed to the blackening storm, completes a very 
finished picture. 

There are examples here of Messrs. Jones, R.A., 
WINGFIELD, JuTsuM,—one (No. 314), A Westmoreland 
Trout-stream, not quite so much like any other of his 
pictures as is usual; Linron, systematically crude and 
unfinished as ever ; Boppineron, E, A. GOODALL, G. 
E. Herwxc, HutMr, NiEMANN, and HoLLAND, two of 
whose works are on a larger scale than common. Whether 
this be judicious, we question; all this Artist’s displays of 
colour being, in fact, sketches: accordingly, Dover (No. 
140), a picture of 4 feet by 5 feet 10 inches, shows but 
meagrely and insufficiently. Mr. Lance exhibits six 
still-life pieces, not without some exceptions so very 
exquisitely finished, as is currently assumed. 

Some promise, too, attaches to paintings bearing less 
well-known names. Mr. C. MARSHALL's Trout-stream 
(No. 53), is very bright, limpid, and golden-hued. 
Mr. Farruess’s View of Derwentwater is varied, and 
has marks of faithful study. At Venice (No. 189), by 
Mr. 8. G. Tovey, appears—but it is not well hung—- 
quiet and sensible. Mr. H. Murcn’s Summit of the 
Esquiline Hill (No. 235) is very careful and precise in 
the architectural manner. The sculpture offers scarcely 
anything worthy of remark. Mr. Loven exhibits 

Titania (No. 488), and Puck (No. 490.) There isa 
quality so essentially material in Mr. Loven's art that 
we cannot think him peculiarly adapted for the treat- 
ment of such subjects. Puck is a clumsy child (what 
would be chubby if coloured), whose spiritualism con- 
sists in long peaked ears and knotted snake locks. 
Moreover, the nature of the animal between his legs. and 
of the ass’s head in Titania, baftles us. Surely the 
latter, at least, should not be anything more than terres- 
trial. That it ds 10 more none will adinit. Mr. Eance 
sends a Hindoo Girl; and there are contributions also 
from Mr, CALDER MARSHALL and five others. 


The Frozen Lock (No. 245), and The Frozen Mill 


Compare the sea in this picture and | 


In conclusion, and as a matter of mere duty, we must 
reiterate the annual fruitless protest against the inal- 
practices of the Hanging Committee at this gallery. 
Were it not for the experience of the utter futility of all 
remonstrance, we would devote to this subject more 
than a passing remark. As it is, we will only instance 
the following cases, appealing to the judgment of all 
such as have studied art to decide whether the favourit- 
ism is not here potent and palpable. We allude to Nos. 
33, 156, 221, 301, 381, and 415, all of which are on 
the line; several being works which, we will venture to 
say, should not have been hung at all, in consideration 
both of the many better ones, doubtless refused alto- 
gether, and of the many others, far superior in merit, 
whose position here is equivalent to rejection, or, what 
is worse, to condemnation, The above numbers include 
performances by Messrs. FisHer, SALTER, and CoLk, 
than which, we believe, there can be few less worthy on 
the walls of the Institution. We would also ask (less 
in reference to their value than to their size and number) 
why Mr. Rostns'’s three marine views are all of them so 
prominently placed ? 

It is well for the English School of Painting that its 
character does not depend on such works as predominate 
in this, the Opening Art Exhibition of the year 1850. 

W. M. R. 
—<p—— 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS, 





A sPLENDID portrait, by Grant, of Sir Tatton Sykes, 
subscribed for by upwards of 800 gentlemen, was pre- 
sented to him last week at the De Grey Rooms, in the 
city of York. The preparations for the Exhibition 
of Ancient and Mediwval Art at the Society of Arts 
are proceeding very satisfactorily. The Board of Ord- 
nance, the Society of Antiquaries, the Carpenter's Com- 
pany, and a great many private possessors of beautiful 
relics have agreed to send them for exhibition. King 
John's cup is coming, or has been received, from Lynn; 
and many colleges have sent their grace-cnps. Various 
articles from Windsor Castle will arrive in a few days. 
The Exhibition will open early in March, The 
senior Society of Painters in Water Colours held their 
annual meeting for the election of Associates, and 
chose Miss Rayner, Mr. Paul Naftel, a native of Guern- 
sey, and Herr Karl Haghe, a Prussian. The house 
of John Knox, at Edinburgh, is to have a custodian 
paid for showing the relic to the public; and, it is in- 
tended that a portion of the house shall subserve 
certain purposes of general archeology—the Reformer's 
study and the room in which he died being more par- 
ticularly held sacred to his memory. The Professor- 
ship of Ancient History, in connexion with the Royal 
Academy, having become vacant by the death of the 
late Dr. Copplestone, the Bishop of Llandaff, the 
vacancy has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. 
T. B. Macaulay. Sir Robert Harry Inglis has been 
elected into the vacancy which has for some time 
existed in the Antiquarian Professorship. 

A decree has been issued by the President of the 
French Republic, ordering the erection of a monument 
to the memory of Marshal Ney, on the very spot where 
he was shot. The monument will represent le Brave 
des Braves presenting his breast to the fire of his 
executioners, A letter from Marseilles of the 25th 
January, announces the arrival of Horace Vernet on his 
return from Rome, where he has been studying the 
theatre of the last operations of the French army, pre- 
vious to his preparation of his grand historical painting. 
The obsequies of the celebrated sculptor Bartolini 
took place at Florence on the 21st January. An im- 
mense crowd followed the funeral procession. Upwards 
of 500 persons with torches preceded the hearse. The 
President and ex-President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Count Walewski, Minister of the French Repub- 
lic, and the Maestro Joachim Rossini, the intimate 
friend of the deceased, held the pall. The procession 
stopped before the Academy of Fine Arts, when two 
young students stepped forth, and laid a laurel crown 
with crape on the bier. The funeral service was held 
in the church of the Annunziata, and Giunio Carbone 
made a touching discourse over the body. Another 
valuable relic of ancient excellence has been added to 
the list of those excavated in and about Rome during 
the last few months. In the Villa Doria, at Albano, a 


























fine statue of a Centaur has been just brought to light, 





after remaining buried for ages in the grounds. It is 
of a pure style of execution, and in good preservation. 
The human part of the monster is of rosso antico, 
whilst the equine half is of grey marble, or biggio an- 
tico. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Sr. James’s THEATRE, OPERA ComiquEe.—The 
performances at the French Theatre have been suffi- 
ciently varied during the past fortnight, but the most 
important event has been the production of the Postillon 
de Lonqjumeau, one of the most popular of French comic 
operas. M. CHo.uer appeared in his original character 
of Chapelon, and sustained the part with as much vigour 
and good acting, if not with quite as much voice as when 
we heard him sing the well-known ballad, Oh! oh! 
oh! qwil etait beau, some fifteen years ago. This 
opera, composed by M. ADOLPHE ADAM is well known 
in England, having been performed here both in French 
and English. Some of the music is very pretty; and, 
in addition to the Postillon’s ballad, the air sung by 
Madeleine in the first act, Mon petit mari, and the 
buffo song, Oui, des Choristes du Théétre, in the 
third act, are both highly effective. Mademoiselle 
GvuicHanrp performed the part of Madeleine, and 
acquitted herself with great success in the character of 
the village bride, and subsequently as the great lady. 

Drury Lane.—Our vaticinations regarding the 
success of Fiesco having unfortunately been realized, 
Mr. ANDERSON has since revived the noble play of 
Julius Cesar, We are compelled to state that, in 
spite of its intrinsic merits, and the capital mounting 
throughout, it went heavily. A slow style of acting 
and elocution seems to be the prevailing fault of both 
the manager and his company. Mr. ANDERSON’s 
Mare Antony, dignified and severe, was wanting in 
fire and passion; whilst Mr. Carucart’s Cassius, 
which occasionally aroused the audience to applause, 
was at other times hurried, indistinct, and crude. Mr. 
VANDENHOFY’s Brutus was alone exempt from fault ; 
yet this intelligent actor leans too strongly to the 

eclamatory and the elaborate. The short but interest- 
ing part of Portia was assigned to a lady, who, at no 
very distant period, shone as one of our first tragedian 
actresses. Who that ever saw Miss Mirrorn’s Rienzi 
can forget the sensation made by Miss Louisa Putt- 
Lips in her débit as the heroine. Married in America, 
she has been several years absent from the stage, and 
now returns to it, for high and holy purposes, with 
undiminished powers. She was well received, and 
exhibited a dramatic power so entirely natural and free 
from the spasmodic action of some more modern 
actresses, that Mr. ANDERSON will do well to give her 
a more prominent place in his castings of character. 
A new comedy, entitled First Love, is underlined at 
this house, said to be from the pen of a Mr. Roperts, 
and his first dramatic attempt ; others ascribe it to Mr. 
SULLIVAN. 

ApELPH1.—There has been no novelty at this pros- 
perous little house since the Christmas pieces until the 
other night, when a new farce was produced, exactly 
suited to the broad fun of Wricutand Beprorp. It 
is called My Precious Betsy, and is by Mr. J. M. 
Morton. We can safely recommend it to all such 
persons as stand in need of an hour’s hearty enjoyment 
of the broadest sort of drollery. . 

SapLer’s WELLs.—Mr. G. Bennett's Retribu- 
tion continues to be played four times a-week; but on 
the off-nights, The Wife, by SHertpAN KNowLes, 
and Love’s Sacrifice, by Mr. Loverx, have been 
revived, for the purpose of introducing to the London 
public a Miss EpwarpkEs; whose personation of 
Margaret, the heroine of the latter play, we witnessed 
with considerable pleasure. The young lady has feeling 
and stage tact, and is likely to prove a valuable addition 
to Mr. PHELPs’s company. Her fault seems to lie in 
over-exertion. Miss Firzpatnick’s Herminie was 
a charming piece of acting, more than equal to what 
Mrs. Water Lacy’s used to be in the same part, 
because wholly exempt from her affectation. 

THe Otympic.—The Noble Heart is the title of 
a new tragedy which was produced on these boards on 
the evening of Monday the 18th, with that equivocal 
success which so frequently attends a first night. ‘This 
play is the composition of a gentleman whose literary 
abilities, though they may not have been hitherto tested 
in the dramatic form, have been recognized by the 
public. Mr. G. H. Lewes is the author of two clever 
novels— Rose, Blanche, and Violet, and Ranthorpe. 


| We understand that the 7he Noble leart has not 


only been played with success in the provinces, but 
that the author has played in it; nevertheless we are 
doubtful as to its retaining any lasting position on the 
boards. Yet the story is interesting, and confined to 
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three acts. Indignant at some offence from his sove- 
reign, Don Gomez de la Vega (Mr. Brooke), a 
proud Spanish noble, declines a summons to the wars 
against the Moors, but sends his son in his stead. 
This son, Don Leon (Mr. Davenrorr), in the dis- 
guise of an humble rank, has won the love of Juanna, 
a merchant’s daughter, to whom he pledges his faith 
before his departure; meanwhile, Juanna (Mrs. 
Mowatt), has been seen by Don Gomez, who loves 
her, and who, after a stern conflict with his pride of 
birth, deeides on offering her his hand. For that pur- 
pose he waits on her father, Retnaldos (Mr. Joun- 
STONE), in time to rescue him from imprisonment for 
heavy debts ; at such a moment he need scarcely have 
feared repulse. Jwanna sacrifices her love and peace 
on the altar of marriage to save her father, and the 
ceremony is hardly concluded before Leon arrives from 
the army, crowned with laurels. At this point the 
situations become highly dramatic, and the chief merit 
of the play consists in the effect with which they are 
developed. Don Gomez, in utter ignorance of the 
love which had existed between his son and his bride 
discovers it, with rage at their supposed treachery, an 

horror at beholding them embrace in the sudden im- 
pulse of meeting. A scene of passionate altercation 
occurs between sire and son, which is interrupted by 
Juanna, who declares the truth. The ‘noble heart ” 
within Don Gomez then speaks out—his tenderness 
follows forgiveness—he resigns his own happiness for 
theirs—and by obtaining the annulment of his own 
nuptials, prepares the way for his retirement to monas- 
tic seclusion. It will be seen that these incidents are 
too few for a three-act play, and the consequence is 
that the intermediate space is filled up with dialogue, 
which, though composed of poetical language and ele- 
gant writing, conduces to impatience and weariness on 
the part of the audience. The Noble Heart is, there- 
fore, more fitted for the reading-room than the stage. 
Mrs. Mowatt’s Juanna was a personification of ex- 
quisite grace ; it was feminine in its tenderness, and 
at times impassioned. The Don Leon of Mr. DAVEN- 
PORT was perhaps the ablest thing we have yet seen 
that gentleman perform : he looked the part nobly, and 
acted it well. Mr. Brooxr’s Don Gomez was occa- 
sionally powerful, and he had evidently studied the part, 
but his delineations of passion were violent and extra- 
vagant. Nor ought we to omit the Monk of Mr. 
RypeExR, which was more than respectable. Some of 
the situations reminded us of similar ones in the opera 
of La Favorita, whilst Don Gomez recalls the noble 
veteran of the Ernani of Vicrorn Hugo. The 
scenery and dresses were excellent. After the play 
the author was called for, and walked across the stage. 
An old farce, by CHartEs SExy, called Catching an 
Heiress, was then produced for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Miss Janz Covenry in the character of the 
heroine. The farce is utter trash, but pleased the 
“gods ;”’ and the debutante seemed to possess all the 
requisite confidence and smartness indispensable to 
ladies who assume the male costume. 

Tue Surrey.—The excellent management of Mr. 
SHEPHERD has effected such wonderful improvements 
in this house that a visit to it has no longer become a 
calamitous infliction. He has gathered together a 
good working company, and by the choice of the 
“legitimate ” drama, and the introduction of a higher 
school of histrionics than was heretofore encouraged 
across the Thames. He is already educating the tastes 
of the Surrey play-goers, whose evident admiration 
of such plays as WESTLAND Marston’s Trevanion, 
so recently produced here, give promise of still more 
felicitous effects. On the 18th of February, a new 
five-act piay was brought out, which we witnessed on 
the succeeding evening. It is entitled Old Love and 
New Fortune, aud comes from the pen of Mr. H. F. 
CuorLEy, the author of Conti and several other 
novels, but more familiarly recognized as a musical 
critic of some science and judgment. This is his 
first play we believe, and though defective in con- 
struction, is the vehicle of no small share of interest, 
poetic language, and dramatic fervour. Like the 
tragedy at the Olympic it is, however, a poem—mise 
en action, rather than a finished drama. The story is 
one of no novelty, yet the interest of the audience was 
excited throughout, and altogether we deem it superior 
to the Olympic piece, both in style and execution. It 
has livelier passages, and the poetic imagery is more 
original and fanciful. Mr. Creswick performed the 
part of the hero, La Rogue, in a masterly manner ; 
and to Mr. I’. Mrap was assigned the difficult réle of 
Sir Archibald Harcourt, whose love for a young ward 
is opposed by the pride of his daughter, Sybil, jealous 
of La Rogue, whom yet she passionately loves. Sybil 
is one of those shrewish heroines in whom SHERIDAN 
KNOWLEs rejoices, and was cleverly played by Madame 
Ponts, In the end Sir Archibald finds that, in 








spite of his “‘ fifty years,” his ward Eve (Miss Mat- 
coum), loves him, and not La Roque, who, in turn, 
subdues the pride of Sydz/, and then rewards her new 
humility by proclaiming himself no Templar, but an 
an earl. Sir Archibald has also ason, Albert (Mr. 
RayMonpD), whose stolen marriage with a certain 
Margaret (Miss Lavorte), conduces to the intricacies 
and interests of the plot. All ends happily, and the 
actors and actresses are rewarded for very commendable 
nia by the well-deserved applause of a crowded 
ouse. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Since reading the article upon ‘‘ Copyright,” 
which occupies the two first pages of your number of 
the Ist of February, I have re-perused attentively, 
the letter with which the subject opens, signed, E. W. 
Cox; and, by reference to all the acts of Parliament, 
the lucid judgment in Boosey y. Purday, including the 
authorities bearing upon the subject, 1 am more and 
more convinced that the writer is wrong in the sup- 
position, that that judgment ‘“‘does not determine 
whether a foreigner, resident in Great Britain, can 
have the benefit of our Copyright Acts, if not natu- 
ralized.’’ The very expression of the learned judges 
decides the question when they say “‘ our opinion is, that 
the Legislature must be considered, primd facte, to 
mean to legislate for its own subjects, or those who owe 
obedience to its laws; and consequently, that the acts 
apply, primd facie, to ‘British subjects only, being 
authors.’’ Now if we ascertain what constitutes a subject 
of any country, and particularly a “‘ British subject,”’ 
we shall then come at the proper definition and con- 
struction both of the term and the application. And 
then, as to what constitutes ‘‘ residence,’ and such a 
residence as confers the privileges of a ‘‘ British sub- 
ject,”’ we cannot mistake the common-sense inference 
and legal intention of the Legislature. Having defined 
what a subject is, and that a Foreigner, like a Free- 
mason, must be made, before he can become, a ‘‘ Bri- 
tish subject,”’ it now remains to see what is implied in 
the term ‘“‘residence”’ of a foreigner, so as to give 
him the benefits of the English statutes relating to 
copyright. It will readily be admitted that an Ame- 
rican coming here, and remaining long enough to 
dispose of a manuscript (having doubtless arranged 
before his departure, for its first publication at home, } 
cannot be deemed residence in the eye of the law. 
Neither can a foreigner taking up his abode here for 
twelve months constitute him a resident and a “ Bri- 
tish subject.” Besides, what does the International 
Copyright Act itself imply, which states, ‘‘ Whereas 
it 1s desirable to afford protection within Her Majesty’s 
dominions to authors of books first published in foreign 
countries, where protection shall be afforded in such 
foreign countries to the authors of books first published 
in Her Majesty’s dominions?” Why, that, no 
copyright under any other circumstances-.eould be 
effected. This is intended to obviate the difficulties 
upon being reciprocated and made a national’ affair, 
instead of being left open to the frauds and, cupidity. of 
monopolists upon mere assumption. Laws are made 
for nations, and not for individuals, and: separate in- 
terests must thereby be merged in the general good. 
Your columns might be filled with statements upon 
this subject, but no power of reasoning could make 
the matter clearer than it has already been laid down 
by the highest Law Authorities. 

“The litigation is at an end, and the monopolists 
must abide the consequences of their attempt to 
become law-makers or law-breakers, as best suited 
their purpose. I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

Z. T. Purpay. 

*,* When D’Aubigné was in this country he put 
into the hands of Oliver and Boyd, (I will not say 
sold the Copyright,) the fourth volume of his ‘‘ History 
of the Reformation,” for which he received a con- 
sideration; and the publishers, having engaged an 
Englishman in conjunction with the author, to trans- 
late the original work into the English language, they 
thereby assumed a copyright ; but having republished 
it in his own (the French) language, an edition was 
printed in Paris, and retranslated and brought out in 
this country as a non-copyright. What does this prove ? 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Tue publishing world is quiet as yet. Not a book or a 
murmur emanates from Paternoster Row, ‘The shilling 
localities have all their own way. We say again, the 








symptom is a cheering one. But it cannot last. When 
the reprints are exhaustéd (and they soon must be), 
contemporaty authors and fashionable publishers may 
again set to work. But the qtestion arises, will the 
public return with satisfaction to mediocrity and to thirty- 
one-and-sixpence worths? We think not. 6, at the 
least, a change must come o’er the spirit of “ the trade.” 
A revolution in the book world is already well nigh ac- 
complished; but the denouement is doubtful, as yet ——~ 
The publication of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs has been re- 
sumed in the Presse, but the public continues to display 
most profound indifference to them. The jubilee 
edition of the Royal Alfred’s works, promised at the 
Wantage millenary festival, is said to be in preparation, 
under the direction of able Saxon scholars and other 
distinguished literati. Sotne sensation has been 
produced in Paris by the publication of a brochure pro- 
fessing to lift the veil from the secret history of the 
Montagnard party in the great days of February, 1848. 
The author, M. Chenu, was once a Captain in Caussi- 
diere’s Guard; he has now turned on his former asso- 
ciates, and professed to expose their vulgar selfishness 
of aim and dissolute habits of private life. The first 
edition of the pamphlet was sold in a few hours; and 
3,000 francs have been offered for permission to publish 
the second edition. M. Caussidiere, in a letter from 
London to the Patrie, states that M. Chenu hardly 
knows how to read or write, and is therefore not the 
author of his book; that he was imprisoned, with hard 
labour, for theft and assassination in his regiment; that 
he was a provocatory spy, and was driven from the 
Prefecture by M. Caussidiere; whence “ his hatred, 
threats, and even attempts at assassination.” 

In a collection of MSS. about to be brought to 
auction in Paris, is an autograph of Tasso, attached to 
a written acknowledgment from the poet of a debt of a 
small sum to a Jew, named Abraham Levi, for which, 
says Tasso, the Jew took in pledge “the sword of my 
father, six shirts, four sheets, and two table cloths.” 
A meeting was recently held in the Hopetown Rooms, 
Edinburgh, to consider the propriety ‘of erecting a 
monument to the memory of the late Lord Jeffrey. A 
series of resolutions were moved and carried for the 
erection of an architectural monument in Edinburgh, 
and for appointing committees in that city and in Lon- 
don for carrying out the object. A grand soirée 
of the members of the Glasgow Atheneum and their 
friends took place on Wednesday in Glasgow. The 
principal speaker were—the chairman, Mr. Sheriff 
Alison, Mr. Sheriff Bell, Mr. Dunlop (of Craigton), Dr. 
Nichol, Baillie Playfair, Rev. Dr. Cumming, and_ Sir 
James Anderson, the Lord Provoste One of the most 
interesting features of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion of a beautiful silver medal to Mr. Sheriff Alison, 
in recognition of his friendly services to the institution, 
both in the warm interest with which he advocated 
their cause, and the more direct means of assistance 
which he had lent to the formation of their library. 
The subscription for the support of the Rev. Mr. 
Whiston, on behalf of cathedral schools, against the 
inisappropriation of the funds by deans, and chapters, 
is progressing favourably. It already amounts to 
upwards of 500/. Several articles have appeared in 
& respectable newspaper of New York, entitled The 
Friend, according to which the Dauphin of France, 
son of Louis the Sixteenth, who was for so many years 
reported dead, from the brutal usage of Simon the shoe- 
maker to whom he had been apprenticed, is now a 
chieftain and missionary among the Menominee Indians? 
The articles in question give many details of an official 
visit to a Council of the Menominees, authorized by 
the United States Government; and the parties who 
have related the particulars of the Dauphin’s escape from 
France and his subsequent history are men unimpeach- 
able honour and veracity. They are thoroughly con- 
vineed that the present Menominee Chief, Eleazer 
Williams, and the son of Louis the Sixteenth, are one 
and the same person.——M. Claudet states that a sub- 
scription has been opened in Frauce for the purpose of 
procuring a refuge from want and destitution for the 
widow of M. Courtois, celebrated for his discovery of 
iodine. “Without his genius and labour,” says M. 
Claudet, “the beautiful discoveries of the Daguerreo- 
type and Talbotype processes would probably never have 
been made; for iodine is their fundamental priuciple.” 
M. Clandet adds, that “ Courtois has been a benefactoa 
to mankind by adding iedine to the list of substances 
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usefully employed inthe cure of diseases.” The object 
proposed is to procure admission ‘for Madame Courtois 
into the Hospice des Menages; and the sum required for 
the purpose is 1500 francs. 

At a meeting of papermakers, authors, publishers, 
and printers, held in Edinburgh last week, to promote 
the object of repealing the excise-duty on paper, some 
interesting statistics were exhibited by Mr. William 
Chambers, Mr. Durham, and Mr. Charles Cowan, M.P. 
The duty on paper, amounting to three-halfpence per 
pound, does not materially affect the more expensive 
class of publications—it does not exceed 3d. or 6d. a 
volume; but on cheap publications it becomes a tax of 
almost twenty per cent. on the value of the paper used. 
During the five years ending 1848, the Messrs. Cham- 
bers paid for paper the sum of 63,4251, and of this sum 
14,3351 was exacted as duty; they at present pay 
1,200/. a year to Government. <A journal published by 
their firm, which circulated 80,000 copies a week, was 
abandoned under the pressure of the paper-duty. This 
step was in effect the abandonment of a business that 
circulated 18,000/. a year in the employment of labour; 
a sum equal to the maintenance of 600 families at 12s. 
a week, or 2,400 of the population. On the coarse 
paper used by tradesmen for wrapping their retailed 
goods the duty amounts to seventy or eighty per cent. 
of the original cost, and “ fi rty p r cent. on the combined 
cost”—out of every 10/. paid, 4J. is exacted as duty. This 
amounts in large ironmongery businesses to a tax of more 
than 200/. a year; in the grocery business the grocer 
ing with the sugar, &c., which he sells, 
vent paper whic but the 
burden is thus thrown on the poor man, and is onerous 
in proportion to his poverty—in proportion to the small- 
ness and frequency of his } While the man 
in comfortable circumstances orders forty pounds’ weight 
of sugar at once, the poor man comes for it in forty or 
eighty parcels, and he loses at least as much sugar as 
the weight of all the coarse absorbent paper which is 
used for wrappage. A paper has lately been manufac- 
tured in France from straw, which could be purchased 
in the Edinburgh market at 35s. or 40s. per ton, Is. 
9d., or 2s. per hundredweight; but upon this material, 
which would cost less than one farthing a pound, would 
be charged a tax of three half-pence a pound. The 
Paris journal La Presse is published at 40 francs a 
year (365 numbers,) or the smallest fraction above one 
penny a number. ‘The circulation was lately about 
30,000 a day, or about 10,950,000 copies a year, 
weighing about 342 tons. Our excise-duty of 141. 10s. 
on this quantity would be 5,000/.,—that is to say, a rate 
of some 29 per cent on the whole cost of the paper, 
and one of 10 per cent on the gross return of the pub- 
lication, exclusively of advertisements. The stamp- 
duty and the paper-duty together would absorb the 
whole return of the publication. Mr. Cowan, as a 
manufacturer, acceded to Mr. Chambers’s opinion that 
if the excise-duty were removed, and a complete free 
trade in paper established, we should com pete advan- 
tageously with France and Belgium, and should supply 
the colonies on the most favourable terms. 
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RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From February 1, to March 1, 1850. 

[SoME errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
fucure, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

From Mr. CoLBurn. 

Life of Tasso. 2 vols. 

Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn. Edited by W 

Bray. 

From Mr. DELPH. 

rose Writings. 


1 Mr. J 


Danas’ Poems and P 
Fri 
History of Ancient Arta 
Purpose of Existence. 
From Mr. Putnam (New York.) 
King of the Hur-ns. 
From Mr. James Dar.ine. 
Manual of Parochial Institution 
From Mr. J 
Howson’s History of the M ean. 
Journal of the Agricultural Society, No. 24. 
From Messis. Crapock and Co. 
India, Ancient and Modern. 
Guy’s Royal Victoria Spelling Book. 
From Mr. Mortimer, 
By the Hon, Captain Denman, R, N. 





2 vols. 
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The Slave Trade. 





From Mr. C. Cox. 
South’s Household Surgery; or Hints on Emergencies. 
Steam to Australia. 
Glenny’s Flower Garden and Greenhouse. 
From Messrs. Houtston and STONEMAN. 
Family Friend. Vol. 1. : 
A Whisper to a Newly-Married Pair. 
From the Cavrcn or ENGLAND SuNDAY ScHOOL INSTITUTION. 
Lessons on the Collects. 
From Mr. BoswortTH. 
Art of Conversation. 
From Mr. CHARLEs Fox. 
Elliott’s More Verse and Poetry. Vol. 1. 
From Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 
Educational Outlines. : 
Suggestive Hints towards Secular Instruction. 
Woman’s Friendship. 
From Messrs. CHARLES Knicut and Co. 
National Cyclopedia. Vol. 9. 
History of England during the Peace. 
Bible History. By John Kitto. 
From Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, 
Ainsworth’s Rookwood. (Cheap Edition.) 
Ainsworth’s Crichton. (Cheap Edition.) 
From Mr. W. PicKERING. 
Vert-Vert. From the French of Gresset. By Robert Snow. 
Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Twelfth Century. 
From Messrs. BAILEY BROTHERS. 
Bailey’s United Service and East India Record. No. 1. 
From Mr. J. Paun. 
Sermons by the Rev. W. Melvill. 
From Mr. E. Gover, Sen. 
Guyot’s (A.) Comparative Physical Geography. 
Guyot’s (A.) The Earth and Man. 
Vogel’s (K.) Illustrated Physical Atlas. 
From Messrs. Smitn and Co. 
3y John B. Hopkins. 
From Mr. MAsTERs. 


Vol. 2. 





Crime. 


Story of a Dream. 
Margaret; an Olden Tale. 
From Messrs. RovttepGE and Co. 
Irving’s (W.) Life of Oliver Goldsmith. (Cheap Edition.) 
From Messrs. LoncMAN and Co, 
Hughes’s Outlines of Physical Geography. 
Hughes’s Explanatory Arithmetic. Part 1. 
School Geography, Physical and Political. 
Osborne’s (D.) Oceanus. 
From Mr. H. G. Boun. 
Lodge’s Portraits. Vol. 4. 
Handbook of Games. 
Humboldt’s Views of Nature. 
Emerson’s Representative Men. (Cheap Edition.) 
From Mr. VAN VooRsT. 
The Poor Artist. 
From Mr. GrorGcE Prexce. 
Celestial Telegraph, or Secrets, &c. 
From Mr. Etsworru. 
Counsel to Inventors of Improvements. 
Assumed Copyright in Foreign Authors. 
From Mr. C, H. Law. 
Histoire de France. Par A. R. D. Montarcis, et S. A. 
Mayeux. 
From Messrs. Simms and Mc INTyRE. 
Tales of the Woods and Forests (Parlour Library.) 
From Mr, SLATER. 
Voices of the Night. By. W. H. Longfellow. 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century. By S. M. Fuller. 
Socialism Unmasked, from the French of Charles Gourard. 
Home. By Mrs. Sedgwick. 
From Messrs. Smtr, ELprEr, and Co. 
British Diplomacy in Greece. 
From Mr. H. K. Lewis. 
The Visit, and other Poems. 
From Mr. W. N. Wricar. 
Fiesco, or the Revolt of Geneva. 
From Mr. CHarues GItrrn, 
Poetical Works of J. B. Rogerson. 
Utopia. 
The Phoenix Library. 
From Mr. J. KENDRICK. 
The Mother Country. 
From Mr. Rosert BALpwin. 
Geography of Great Britain. 
Geography of England and Wales. 
From Mr. J. Mappen. 
Original Papers used before the Syro-Egyptian Society of 
London. 
From Mr. S. Low. 
Catalogue of Books published in the year 1849, 
From Messrs. Kntcat and Sons. 
Photogenic Manipulation. Part 1. 
From Mr. Geo. BELL, 
Treatise on Moral Evidence. By Smedley. 
From Messrs. ACKERMANN and Co. 
Instructions in Illumination and Missal Painting, a series 
of coloured views, &c. 
From Mr. Mc GLasuen. 
Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics. By D. F. McCarthy. 
From Mr. OLLIvier. 
Life for Life. 
From Messrs. AytLort and Jongs. 
First Report of the National Association. 
From Mr. T. C. Newsy. 
Circassia, or a Tour to the Caucasus. By G. L. Ditson. 
From Mr. ONwuHyn, 
Dramatic and Musical Review. No. 332. 
From Messrs. SimpKIN and Co, 
Thoughts from the Inner Soul (Poems). 
From Messrs. J. & W. GEORGE. 
Music—Take Thou this Flower. 
From Messrs. FuLLaRTON and Co. 
The Potato. 














Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 

Watrorp.—On the 20th February, at Clifton, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Walford, M.A., late assistant master of Tun. 
bridge School, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

Scnapow.—At Berlin, on the 28th ultimo, Godfrey Schadow, 
the celebrated founder of the Dusseldorf School, and Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Berlin. Upon 
the night of the 25th, he was in the apparent enjoyment of 
excellent health and spirits, at the performance of Balfe’s 
Bondman. He died in less than forty-eight hours, having 
probably caught cold in returning home. 








Heirs-at-Law, Pexrt-of- Min, &e. wanted. 


[A Register of the References where full particulars of the 
following may be found, is kept at the Critic Orricr. To 
prevent unnecessary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber prefixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. | 

1341, Herr-at-Law of RALpa Brown, merchant, who died 
at Bahia, Brazils, in 1835, and had a brother residing 
in Birmingham about that time. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

1342, ANN Tanner (sister of John Tanner, of Hereford, 
baker, died December 21, 1849.) She left Hereford 
for London about twenty-five years back, and re- 
turned to Hereford about two years since, whence she 
started again for London, and is supposed to be living 
in service. Something to her advantage. 

1343. Next-or-Ki1n of Cuartes Exuis, formerly of Park. 
road, Dalston, and Hampton Court, Middlesex (died 
in March, 1835), or their representatives. 

1344. Mrs. Haney, supposed to have come from Brighton, 
and was formerly known by the names of Miss Rus- 
sels and Mrs, Maltby. . Something to her advantage. 

1345. Buriat CertiricaTe of Madame Lreonarp LEqueux 
(died in London between the years 1830 and 1834), or 
information of her. A reward. 

1346. Information regarding ALEXANDER JAcK, a native of 
Carse of Gowrie, Perthshire; left Scotland in 1830 or 
1831, was for some time in London, and is supposed 
to have gone to the East Indies. A reward. 

1347. Next-or-Kin of W1Lt1AM Forwarp; of 4, Williams- 
terrace, Turnham-green (died July 4, 1848), or their 
representatives. 

1348. W1Lt1AM Price, who was formerly clerk to Mr. J.W. J. 
Dawson, of 20, Bloomsbury-street, solicitor. Some- 
thing to his advantage. 

1349. Robert WiLLIAM Burt, son of the late Robert Burt, 
of Ninfield, Sussex, and the Cutipren of the late 
JAMES Burt, of the same place. Something to their 
advantage. 

1350. Hers-at-Law of Perer SArney BENWELL, of Henley- 
on-Thames, Oxford, brewer (died in September, 1848.) 

1351, RELATIONS or Next-or-Kin of Exiza Morrison, of 
Lindore-villa, Brighton (died November 17, 1849.) 
Something to advantage. 

1352. RELAtions or Next-or-Kin of Tuomas LEAKe, of 
French-street, Lozells, Handsworth, Stafford (died 
in October, 1849). Something to their advantage. 

. Next-or-Kin of WILLIAM Perry, of St. Giles, Oxford, 
widower (died July 30, 1830), or their personal re- 

presentatives. 

Next-or-Kin and Herrs-at-Law of THomMas PoweEtt, 
B.A., of Cheshunt, Tottenham, Middlesex (died in 
June, 1848), or their personal representatives. 

1355. Next-or-Krn of Huan Drives, of Wavertree, Lan- 

caster, yeoman (died May 4, 1844), 

1356. ReLations or NExt-or-Kin of DanreL Saaw, steward 
of the merchant ship NorZolt (died at sea, Jan. 30, 
1849). Something to their advantage. 

1357. Wirt of Ann Cameron, late of ‘Pentonville, widow, 
(died at Bath in December, 1849.) 202, reward. 

1358. CuitpREN or Nearest oF Kin of MEYER NATHAN 
Meyer, an Israelite, who came to England about the 
year 1796, and afterwards emigrated to the East or 

West Indies, or to America. May obtain 20,0001. to 
which he is entitled. 

1359. Cousins of Grorce Fietcrer, late of Edwinstowe, 
Nottingham, wheelwright (died in May, 1845), 

1360. Next-or-Kin of any person claiming under the Statute 
of Distribution to a share of the estate of Jonn FisHEer, 
of Whitehaven, lunatic. 

. Herr-at-Law of Samven Leceart, of Norwich, gentle- 
man (died in September, 1794), and also of any sons 
or son of the said S. Leggatt. 

1362. Henry Farrctoven (son of Robert Fairclough, of Sun- 
derland, master mariner, deceased), who left London 
for Calcutta about August, 1838, as seaman on board 
the ship or vessel William Gales. Something to his 
advantage. 

1363, Next-or-Kin of W1tt1aM Forwakrp, of 4, William- 
terrace, Turnham-green, Middlesex (died July 4, 
1848), or their representatives. 

1364, Herr-at-Law of Jonn Prupay, of Oundle, North- 
ampton, baker, deceased. 

1365. Next-or-Kin of Tuomas Cuanters, formerly of New 
Bond-street, Middlesex, and late of Nice, Sardinia, 
coachmaker (died January 10, 1847.) 

1366. Next-or-Kin of WILLIAM FREEMAN, formerly of the 
Boar’s Head-yard, Westminster, and late of Sussex- 
road, Coalharbour-lane, Brixton. 

1367. NEXT-OF-KIN of Grace Cox, of Newton-by-Chester, 
spinster (died May, 1848) ; and also the legal personal 
representatives of such as are dead, 
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Just published, 


OX AND LLOYD’S LAW AND 
PRACTICE OF THE COUNTY COURTS, now com- 
pleted in one thick volume, and comprising, in the form of a 
regular Treatise, all the Cases decided in the Superior Courts, 
and in the County Courts to this time; with all the Statutes 
Rules, Forms, Fee Tables, &. By EDWARD W. COX 
and MORGAN LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Price 
21s. boards; 21s. 6d. cloth; 23s. half-bound; 24s. bound 
and 25s. 6d. interleaved. 

N. B.—An Appendix Volume may be had, on order, con- 
taining a complete Index to the County Courts; the 
Parishes comprised in every District, with their distances 
from the Court Town; the Officers, Practitioners, &c., 
price 3s, boards. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CONTENTS: 
Book I. The Courts. 
II. The Officers. 
Ill. The Sheriffs’ Court of London. 
IV. The Jurisdiction. 
V. Appeal to the Superior Courts—Mandamus—Pro- 
hibition—Certiorari—Suggestion. 
VI. The Practice. 
VII. Replevin. 
VIII. Recovery of Tenements. 
IX. Proceedings for Penalties. 
<. Suing in Korma Pauperis. 
XI. Fees and Costs. 

Appendix — Statutes — Rules — Instructions — Orders — 
Schedules of Fees—Index. 

Law Times Orrice, 29, Essex Street, Strand. 


OTES OF A MILITARY RECON- 
NOISSANCE, from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, 
to San Diego, in California, including part of the Arkansas, 
Del Morte, and Gold Rivers. By Lievr.-Cor. W. H. Emory. 
800 numerous Plates and Maps, cloth, price 16s. - 
THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 
TRAIL; with Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life 
By Francis PaRKMAN, Jun. Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
LOS GRINGOS; or, An Inside View 
of California and Mexico ; with Wanderings In Peru, Chili, 
and rg nesia. By Lizevr. Wisz, U.S.N. Post 8vo., cloth 
price 4 
UNITE D STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
: New Volumes : — 
GEOLOGY. By James D. Dana. 1 
Vol. 4to., Maps and Woodcuts, and Folio Atlas of 21 Plates, 


eloth, price 5/. 5s 
MAN, 








THE RACES OF and their 
Geographical Distribution, By Cnhartes Pickerine, M.D. 
1 Vol. 4to., Map and coloured Plates, cloth, price 3/. 3s. 

ZOOPHYTES. By James D. Dana, 
; Mp; 4to., Woodcuts, and Folio Atlas of Ptates, cloth, price 

5l. 15s. 
NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. Translated 


by A. Morre. To which is added, The System of the World 
1 Vol. royal octavo, cloth, price 17, 1s. 


ORATIONS AND DISCOURSES. 


By GeorcE W. Betuune, D. D. Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—Genius ; True Glory ; Leisure, its Uses and 
Abuses; The Age of Pericles; Or: ation ; The Prospects of 
Artin the United States; Discourses on the Death of Presi- 
dent Harrison; The Eloquence of the Pulpit ; The Duties of 
Educated Men; The Duty of a Patriot; A Plea for Study ; 
The Claims of our Country upon its Literary Men. 

R. H. DANA’S WORKS. Complete in 
2 Vols. 8vo., cloth, price 18s. 

CONTENTS : The Buccaneer, and other Poems ; The Idle 
Man (Prize Essays), teviews, &e, 

CLARENCE: a Tate or Our Tim 
By the Author of ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” 1 Vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 

THE PURITAN AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. By the Author of ‘The Dutchman’s Vire- 
side.” 2 Vols. post 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 

THE KING OF THE HURONS: a 
Tale. By the Author of “The First of the Knickerbockers.’ 
1 Vol. vol. 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 

FAMILY PICTU RES FROM THE 
BIBLE. By Mrs. Etter. Author of “ The Women of the 
Revolution.” 1 Vol. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

SUCCESS in LIFE. By Mrs. Turmitt. 
“The Successful Merchant.” 1 Vol. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 1 Vol. 
12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

London: G. P. PutTNAM, 
Booksellers. 


DE AFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything ; of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. 
8. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly. 
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49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all 
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| the working of this, it may be stated that, to assure the re- 


IT AW P R OP E RTY ASSU TR, ANCE 
4 SOCIETY. 


his Society is about to proceed imme- 
diately to complete registration and the commenceme nt of 
business, 
PROSPECTUS. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is esta- 
tlished for the Assurance of Property; its object being, by 
the application of the principle of Assurance, to secure to all 
terminable and uncertain interests in Property whatsoever, 
a value equivalent to, or even greater than, freehold, so that 
they shall be equally available for the purposes of sa/e or of 
mortgage. 

It also purposes ultimately to embrace the Assurance of 
Titles that are good holding titles but not marketable titles, 80 as 
to make them marketable. 

Likewise, the Management of Trusts. 

But it will commence with the Assurance of Property 
alone; the other two branches will not be brought into 
operation without the consent of the Shareholders, given at 
a special meeting called for the purpose. 

The following are the branches of business :— 


1. Assurance of Leaseholds. 


At present the purchaser of a leasehold loses both his 
purchase-money a his house or estate at the expiration 
of hislease. In the market, it is slow of sale, and always 
commands Jess than its real value, a t 
to procure a mortgage uponit. So, persons who take pro- 
perty on repairing leases seldom prov a fund for the 
repairs required on quitting, and are often involved in rui1 
by the demand. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIE TY is de- 
signed to provide a remedy for this. On payment « small 
annual premium, the Society will secure to the leaseholder 
the repayment of his capital at the expiration of 4 lease, 
or the sum required for 1 irs. Combined with such a 
policy of insur: a leasehold will be as marketable and 
as mortgag: + as any freehold, or even more so, for its 
value will be certain under any circumstances. To illustrate 





t is very diffi 












payment of a purchase-money of 2,007. at the expiration of 
a lease of ninety-four years, tae annual premium to be paid 
will be only 3/. 8s. 6d. 
1. Assurance of Copyholds 
Copyholders are frequently seriously embarrassed by the 
payment of fines, heriots, and admissions on dea and 
renewals, The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
will insure the sums necessary to meet these. 
3. Assurance of Lifeholds. 
All property held on lives it will assure in like manner, so 
l sum required for 





that, on the dropping of the life, the 
renewal, or the value of the property lost, will be paid to 
the Assurer. 

4. ASSURANCE AGAINST ANY CONTINGENCY. 

Property or life may be assured against any other con 
tingeney capable of being estimated, for the security of } 
individuals and families. 

The Society will commence with the above branches of 
business alone : but, as soon as it shall be deemed desir 
and the Shareholders at a special general meeting agree to 
do so, it will proceed to 


able, 





5. The Assurance of Titles. 
It is estimated that there are many millions’ worth of 
property in the United Kingdom unm  &- stable by reason of 
some technical defects in title, and which yet have good 





Attorney may transact his business directly with the Society, 
aud — be « ntitle d tothe same commission, viz., 10 per cent. 
on the first year’s premium, and 5 per cent. on all subsequent 
ones. 

To increase the responsibility of the Agents, they will be 
required to take an interest in the Society by holding at least 
en shares, and insuring either their lives or property to the 
amount of 2007. at least. 

To reduce to the lowest amount the capital required, until 
the income justifies a larger expenditure, it is proposed to 
commence business in as inexpensive manner as neat x 
with the smallest possible establishment, the Directors not 
to exceed seven in number, and neither the Manager, the 
Directors, nor the Secretary to receive any payment or 
salary until the income of the Society is sufficient to meet 
its expenses. 

And, as the best guarantee for good faith, the Law Tres, 
with which the plan of the Society has originated, and by 
which it is established, undertakes, at its own charge, all the 
preliminary expenses, to be re paid only when the Society is 
actually in operation, and has funds for the purpose. So 
that persons taking shares in it are guaranteed that if, 
through any possible mischance, the Society should not pro- 
ceed to business, the deposits paid upon the shares they 
subscribe will be returned in full. Probably not more than 
10s. per share will be called for; and certainly not more 
than 1/. in the whole, and not more t! 10s. per share at 
one time, or at a less interval than three months. 

APPLICATIONS for Suares in the usual form are to be 
addressed for the present to “THE PROMOTERS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” at the Law 
Times Orricr, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 














THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 
Se 
Je ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con- 
vounenee, cleanline 88, simplicity, and 
, efficiency and economy. In boxes, 
at Gd., containing 8, "10, or 12, to burn 
nine, seven, or five le yurs each. To be 
ne in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d., 
or ls. Sold by all grocers, chym 
oilmen, ironmongers, and lamp deale 
in the kingdom. 











feet rs. — ROYAL VICTORIA 

FELT CARPETING. The present period being pecn- 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
ind novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embussed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick 
Felt for Polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, 
&c., rot likewise for Veterinary purposes ; Felt Waistcoat- 














holding titles. These may all be made marketable and more 
valuable than other properties, by means of an Assurance of 
Title, which may be effected with great benefit to the com- 
munity and with large profits to the Society. 

6. The Management of Trusts. 

The experience of every Lawyer, and almost of every in- 
dividual, must have shown him the difficulty which is 
experienced in finding responsible Trustees and Executors, 
and everywhere are to be seen families ruined and creditors 
losing their debts through the defaults or dishonesty of 
Trustees, besides the responsibilities and risk that attach to 
the office making men daily more reluctant to undertake it. 
It is believed that the difficulty may be completely met by a 
respectable and responsible Society undertaking the manage- 
ment of Trusts, being paid by a small per-centage on the 
fund, as are the Official Assignees in Bankruptcy, and that | 
thousands would more gladly commit their properties to the | 
care of such a Society than to individuals of whose responsi- 
bility they cannot be assured. The moneys of the Trust 
funds to be invested in Government Securities. 














ings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, 
Upholsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 





TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 


LS Neri e258. PIL L 
CURE OF ASTHMA. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Benjamin Mackie, a respectable 
Quaker, ‘dated Creenagh, near Lougha, Ireland, dated 
September 11th, 1848. 

To Professor HoLLoway. 

ResPECTED FrRieND,—Thy excellent Pills have effectually 
cured me of an Asthma, which afflicted me for three years 
to such an extent, that 1 was obliged to walk my room at 
light for air, afraid of being suffocated if I went to bed by 
cough and phlegm. Besides taking the Pills, [rubbed plenty 
of thy Ointment ir hest night and morning 

BENJAMIN MACKIE. 

CURE OF A DE BIL - ATE D CONSTITUTION. 














The Collection and Guarantee of Rents. 
This is to provide for L andlo rds amore secure al 
factory mode of collectin n by 
machinery of House and E state 
with a guarantee for the amoul | 





Such are the purposes of the LAw Property AssURANCE 
Society. 
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will be appointed in every district of the Country to conduct 
the general business of the Society; but every respectable 
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Mr. Mate, a Storek« of Gundagai, New South Wales‘ 





























had been for so a most delicate state of healtl 
his cc snstitutio tate ed be it his de: at h was sho 
looked as certain ; — 
fo J yway’s Pills, 
l surprising effect upon his et 
wre him in a few weeks to perfect 

! ! all who knew him. 
H n t 
whi sred on the 2nd Janu ry, 1848. A fe Ww 
pos ll quickly rally the energies of both body 
in Nother medicines have fal l 

Sold at 1e es hmet of Professor HoLLoway, 244 
St ‘ aot, y lon, and by all respectabl 
Dri in Medic »s throughout the civilize ‘d 
W z :—Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 





i Ay au: There is a considerable 
saving by ” taki urger sizes, 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each box, 
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AINSW ORTH’S WORKS. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. 


On the 9th March will be published, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Vol. I., price ls. boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. The second volume, completing the work, will be published on the 20th March. 





By the same Author, 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, CRICHTON, ROOKWOOD, and 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Are now ready, each complete in one volume, price Is. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
186, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 


with an Historical Introduction, by FRANCIS PULSZKY, late Under-Secretary of State to 
2 vols. 21¢. bound. 





By THERESA PULSZKY ; 
F erdinand, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 


II. 


AND IRRESOLUTION 


3 vols. 
It cannot fail to place the authoress 


= 
PRIDE 

By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life.” 

The Discipline of Life, is, we believe, the first production of Lady Emily Ponsonby. 
in the first rank of female novelists.”—Britannia, 


Ill. 


VOL. Il. OF EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additional Notes, to be c ompleted i in 4 vols., price 10s. 6d. each, 
bound uniform with the new edition of ‘* Pepys’ Diary.” 


IV. 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


By JAMES GRANT, Esq., Author of “The Romance of War; or, the Gordon Highlanders,” 
* Adventures of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. 3 vols. 


An Historical Romance. 


Ay, Scotland was a Kingdom once, 
And, by the might of God, a Kingdom still shall be.” 


Robert the Bruce, Act II, 


“Dost thou admit his right | 
Thus to transfer our ancient Scottish Crown ? | 


ADVENTURES OF A GOLDFINDER. 
Written by Himself. 3 vols. 


** What is here? 
Gold !—yellow, glittering, precious gold ?”—Timon of Athens. 
VI. 


GENTRY FOR 1850. 


Complete in 2 vols, 


BURKE’S LANDED 


Corrected to the Present Time, and comprising Particulars of upwards of 100,000 Persons. 
(equal to thirty ordinary volumes), price only 2/. 2s., bound. 


royal 8yo. 


VII. 


THE PETREL. A TALE OF THE SEA. 
By a Naval Officer. 


“The author of this interesting work, is, we believe, Admiral Fisher, who commanded at the Blockade of Alex- 
andria, in 1840. By his skill in depicting life on the Oc rean, he will, we doubt not, supply the place in Nautical Literature 
vacant by the death of the lamented Captain Marryat.”—Morning Post. 


3 vols. 


VII. 
Second edition of 
LIFE OF MRS. MAGARET MAITLAN 
SUNNYSIDE. 


Written by Herself. 3 vols. 


, Since the great delineator of Scottish manners ceased to write.’ 


PASSAGES IN THE D OF 


“The most gratifying work of its class ’—Tait’s Magazine. 


The follow'ng are just ready: 
I. 
REGINALD HASTINGS; A TALE OF THE 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., author of “ The Crescent and the Cross,” &c. 
IT, 
HISTORIC SCENES, 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, Authoress of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 1 vol. post 8vo. elegantly bound, with 
Portrait of the Author, 


TROUBLES OF 16— 


3 vols. 





A BON E 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


OF THE 
Attractive Series of Popular Guide Books, 
PUBLISHED BY 


é 
W. R. M'PHUN, 
84, ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW, 
Have now been Sold—a proof of itself of their superiority to 
all other Books of the kind, and how confidently they can be 
recommended to universal adoption. Parties interested may 
for a time successfully recommend their own productions, 
but the universal approving voice of the public is never 
heard to declare so decidedly the ‘‘ great fact,” of one hundred 
thousand copies having been sold, without being satisfied 
that the book is one of rea] merit, and worthy of all com- 
mendation. 
New Editions, now ready, price Eighteenpence each, and 
sent from Glasgow, Free by Post, 
THE 


POCKET GUIDE to COM- 
MERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING; a Practical Treatise on Mer- 
chants’ Accounts by Single and Double Entry, according 
to the latest and most approved systems, By Professor 
WALLACE. 

rr _ Tryy ‘CC 

THE MERCHANT'S and BANKER’S 
COMMERCIAL POCKET GUIDE; a Manual of the Prin- 
ciples of Banking, Broking, Fairs, Foreign Coins, Foreign 
Exchange, Insurance, Market Prices, Public Funds, and 
Commercial Transactions in general. By G M. BELL, Esq 

THE PRACTICAL ENGINEE R’S 
POCKET GUIDE; a concise Treatise on the Nature and 
Application of Mechanical Forces, the Action of Gravity, the 
Elements of Machinery, &c.; with a variety of Rules and 
Tables of the greatest use to Engineers and Mechanics in 
general. By Professor WALLACE. 

Dedicated to Robert Napier, Esq,, Vulean Foundry. 

a x ~ ’ 

THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S 
POCKET GUIDE; containing Rules and Tables for calcu- 
lating the Working Effects of Prime Movers of Machinery ; 
of the Strength, Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with 
Tables of the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and 
other Metals; and the Elements of Machinery, including 
the Mechanical Powers, with Pr — Examples and Illus- 


trations. By Professor WALLACE. 
THE PRACT ICAL MATHEMA- 


TICIAN’S POCKET GUIDE : a set of Tables, of Logarithms 
of Numbers, and of Logarithmic Sines and Tangents ; with 
other useful Tables for Engineers, Surveyors, Mechanics, 
&ec. By Professor WALLACE. 
THE UNIVERSAL CALCULA- 
TOR’S POCKET GUIDE: a Coupanion to every set of Ma- 
thematical Tables, showing their;Construction and Applica- 
tion to Arithmetic, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Surveying, 
Navigation, Astronomy, &c. &c. By Professor WALLACE, 
abl 
THE PRACTICAL CHEMIST’S 
POCKET GUIDE; being an Easy introduction to the Study 
of this interesting Science, with numerous Experiments 
prong he the Young Beginner. By WILLIAM 


HOPE 

THE ' ETIQUETTE of the TOI- 
LETTE TABLE. A Manual of Utility, Elegance, and Per- 
sonal Comfort, adapted for the every-day use of both Sexes, 
to which is added a multitude of Receipts for Preparing 
every kind of Perfumes, Cosmetics, Dentrifices, &c. By an 
OFFICER’S WIDOW, 

THE MOTHER’S GUIDE; a Trea- 
tise on the Physical Education and Diseases of Children. 
Compiled for Popular Use, from the writings of Drs. Eberle, 
Dewees, Burnes, Ryan, Kennedy, and others. By a 
PHYSICIAN. 

rr ~ ~ 

THE MEDICAL POCKET GUIDE: 
a Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen, Cold and its Effects. 
and the Use and Doses of Medicine; the whole selected from 
the latest and best authorities, and carefully adapted for the 
Use of Families and Non-professional Readers. By a 


PHYSICIAN. 

THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S 
POCKET GUIDE. A Manual containing much information 
calculated to increase domestic comfort and happiness at the 


smallest expense. 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO DO- 
MESTIC COOKERY. By a LADY. To which are added, 
Instructions for Trussing and Carving, with Plates. In this 
Edition has been included an entire chapter on Preserves, 
thus making the work the cheapest, most complete, and 


most Concise Treatise on Cookery extant 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S 


POCKET GUIDE: a Practical Treatise on the Sacred Doc- 
trines of Christianity. A most valuable work for those who 
have the conducting of Sabbath Schools. 
W. R. M‘Psun, 84, Argvle-street, Glasgow.—Established 
Anno Domini MDCCCXXIIL. 
A. Hat and Co. London; Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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